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-Ir we look intelligently at Ircland, 
we shall see something besides bogs 
and cabins, through which squalid 
misery crawls over pallets of straw. 

We shall see the most beautiful and 
uniform climate of western Europe, 
with more than twenty-nine millions of 
imperial acres of the richest soil, 20 
millions of which are capable of the 
highest cultivation. We shall see the 
most western land of Europe, which 
seems as if designed by the Almighty 
for the great depot of trade for the 
western world. A land endowed by 
nature with almost everything that 
superinduces national prosperity and 
greatness. 

Over the dim ages of this nation’s 
wrongs our eye has rested upon that 
everlasting page of history when, dur- 
ing the sixth, seventh, and eighth cen- 
turies, Ireland wa; tho chief seat of 
civilization and learning for Europe. 
When the noble and the lower rauks 
of England were sent to Ireland for 
education ; when the Irish scholars 
were sought after and placed at the 


head of the principal institutions of 
learning in Europe; when Charle- 
magne looked to Ireland for his first 
teachers in the Italian schools, and 
even France drew her largest intellec- 
tual resources from Irish learning ; 
when Ireland opened her powerful arms 
and became the friendly refuge of the 
English, as they fled away before the 
furious Franks and Saxons, when they 
spread a common destruction over an- 
cient Britain and Gaul; when it was 
reserved for Irish valor to protect 
again the conquered English from the 
terrible Roman, as the shout of his vic- 
iories and desolations were heard over 
western Europe ; when Irishmen were 
the chief missionaries of Christ-anity 
for Europe, who, with a piety and zeal 
equalled only by the first heralds of the 
cross, coursed their way over the Brit- 
ish Isle into Switzerland and Germany, 
and rested not till they had penetrated 
the Lombard dominions, and planted 
the standard of the cross among the 
peaks of the Apennines, 

These old, bright days - of ‘Ireland 
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come up before us, and the question 
presses hard, “ Does. the world owe 
nothing to this country? Has Eng- 
land no debt of gratitude to pay? She 
found her Burkes and Sheridans there. 
The world has found some of her finest 
orators, poets, wits, heroes, and apos- 
tles of freedom. And why is it that 
this once glorious nation, this birth- 
place of genius an‘ learning, this land 
of genial clime and fruitful fields, this 
natural depot of commerce for the 
whole western world, is now a beg- 
gar?” 

England must answer that question. 
Let her answer it while she hears that 
cry of want that goes up to God, and 
sees that nation’s arms stretched out 
as if to clutch the thunders of terrible 
retribution that. hang like pillars of 
fire in her sky. 

A rough, truth-speaking old English- 
man, Samuel Johnson, said to an Irish 
gentleman, not long before the detest- 
ed Union, “ Beware that you have no 
union with us, for we should unite only 
to rob you—we should have robbed 
the Scotch if they had anything for us 
to rob them of.” 

England did rob Ireland. She did 
not, in the government of Irelund, 
merely adopt a course of doubtful ex- 
pediency, merely try experiments in 
government, but she deliberately, 
calmly, set herself to work to ruin Ire- 
land. She began by crippling her 
commerce, by breaking up her manu- 
factories, stopping her spindles and 
looms, forbidding, by heavy penalties, 
the manufacture of glass and iron, and 
crushing nearly every branch of me- 
chanical industry, that she might drive 
all the raw material out of the country 
into her own mapufactories at home. 

She violently seized the ancient es- 
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tutes, ejected the rightful owners from 
the soil, and with but one rule of war 
and extermination massacred the peo- 
ple into submission, and held them to 
a forced obedience. 

Then, by a ferocious system of penal 
laws she sealed all the other acts of 
her crimes, and reduced the great mass 
of Irish population to the condition of 
slaves. It was declared a crime pum 
ishable with banishment and death for 
an Irish Catholic father to teach his 
own children to read or write. Th‘re 
was what was called the law ot disco- 
very, by which the English Protestants 
might possess themselves of nearly 
every Irish Catholic’s property in the 
country. There was a law wiich re- 
warded the Catholic child for apostacy 
to its parent, which paid the Irish wife 
for infidelity to her husband, and al- 
lowed the robbing of an Irish gentle- 
man of his horse on the highway. All 
rights of Irish property were destroy- 
ed, and every personal disability en- 
acted, : 

This was the first measure of Eng- 
lish law and English Christianity to 
her ancient friend and protector. 

And so, for six hundred years and 
more, the history of British legislation 
in Ireland was only the history of a 
bloody, treacherous, God-and-man de- 
fying robber. The surface of govern- 
ment only varied by here and there 
some insulting and hypocritical scheme 
for relief, while beneath was only tho 
same dead, immovable stagnation of 
misery, with no sign of any life but in 
the terrible muscular heaving beneath 
the British load. And what is still the 
policy of the British government in 
Ireland? Only spoliation and endless 
ruin, The system of entails, absentee- 
ism, sub-letting, tithes, and the whole 
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administration of the disgusting and 
horrible nickname she calls Justice, 
would depopulate the kiugdom of God, 
and turn paradise into a desert, or a 
pandemonium, And this is all that 
Ireland has ever to hope for until the 
British hoof is lifted from her soil— 
only famine and ruin, Her mind, her 
heart, nay, even her muscle, is worn 
out and wasted in the service of this 
great taskmaster of nations, 

Do we hope that England will some 
day get weary of her crimes, and give 
back to Ireland her freedom? Itis a 
vain hope. The history of the world, 
civilized and barbarous, tells you there 
is no hope of that. The ambition of 
England can be glutted only by the 
contagion of her own lust. Ask Hin- 
dostan what hope there is from Eng- 
land; ask Affghanistan; ask China, 
who must be murdered because she 
would not consent to be poisoned by 
British opium ; ask Holland, with her 
war of 1672; ask France, how Eng- 
land refused to give up Malta to the 
Knights of Jerusalem, as she had so- 
lemnly promised to do, and which 
caused a terrible war, in which mil- 
lions of human lives were sacrificed, 
and many empires overthrown ; ask 
Denmark ; ask the Spanish galleons 
which she captured, loaded with trea- 
sure, without even the declaration of 
war ; ask India; ask massacred and 
plundered Naples ; ask the whole his- 
tory of modern Europe ; and it tells 
you that the bloodiest wars have been 
owing to the grossest breaches of na- 
tional faith on her part. Ask America, 
and let the heroes of the Revolution 
lie unquestioned in their graves, while 
the history of our western posts, after 
the peace of ’83, answers that England 
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is encroaching, crafty, treacherous, 
and faithless to the last degree of de- 
pravity ; and that her most sacred 
treaties mean only that she will keep 
them just so long as it is for her own 
advantage, and no longer. Even the 
stipulations of the Irish Union, which 
were effected by the force of the bay- 
onet, by bribery and fraud, were bro- 
ken in less than ten years after they 
received the British seal. 

Eng!and, and England alone, has 
ruined Ireland. And do you still hope 
for arem dy? What remedy? Why, 
such remedies as those already given 
by Elizabeth, the Stuarts, the Straf- 
fords, the Cromwells, and Dutch Wil- 
liams, extermination and death, It is 
true that about twenty-five years ago 
she made a great show of relief for 
Ireland, by enacting what was called 
the poor law. And this was only add- 
ing the damning sin of hypocrisy to 
the catalogue of her crimes, England 
knew that this poor Jaw was no reme- 
dy for Irelaud. She had tried it at 
home, aud it failed: it unavoidably 
lowered the price of wages of the in- 
dustrious poor, while it pampered only 
indolence, and was alike ruinous to the 
industry and morality of the mass. So 
she was obliged to “root it out,” and 
exported it across St.George’s Chan- 
nel, as &@ means of pacifying, for a 
while, the suffering Irish peasantry 
with a trick, a vain show of relief. 
What was the amount of this poor law? 
Why, simply to feed a nation upon 
charity—to dole out. a slave’s allow- 
ance to a whole nation of hard-work- 
ing freemen. In one word, to stay the 
tide of beggary by pensioning it with 
public charity. 

Is that a remedy for a nation’s suf- 
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ferings? No, The only hope for Ire- 
land is its freedom and independence. 
With that it might start up the fresh 
est and brightest spot in Europe, 

As we have said, it has the most 
fruitful soil of western Europe, varied 
with every degree of elevation that 
renders it most favorable for all kinds 
of agricultural’ produce, with the most 
inland districts traversed by rivulets 
and streams ; having also the largest 
rivers of the three kingdoms, ail situ- 
ated ina mild and uniform climate, 
where the dews of Heaven tall gently 
on all parts, as if to make it the pecu- 
liar abode of happiness and treedom. 

Then the geological structure of the 
country is alike remarkable for variety 
and richness, with rocks of slate, quar- 
ries of limestone and granite, iron 
ores, sand-beds and cvals, the most ex- 
tensive in those islands. The iron ores 
of Leinster and Connaugt are said to 
average even above those in England. 
Then there are extensive mines of cop- 
per, and rich veins of lead stretching 
all the way through Wicklow, Wex- 
ferd, Cork, Down, King’s county and 
Clare. 

Then Ireland possesses unlimited ca- 
pabilities of water power. The banks 
of the Shannon, the Lee, the Liffey, 
the Blackwater, the Boyne, or the 
Bann, invite every variety and extent 
of machinery ; where factories for the 
manufacture of flax, cotton, or wool, 
might work incessantly in the midst 
of a greedy market. And what is 
best of all, the raw material might all 
be found at home. Wool especially 
could be had at their very doors in un- 
failing supplies. Ireland has over two 
millions of acres of the finest pastur- 
age, at an elevation of 800 feet at ove 
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the level of the sea. What a wool- 
growing country it might become ! 

Then to all these natural advantages 
for national independence and wealth, 
we must not forget to add her fisheries, 
which have been called “a girdle of 
gold encircling the island.” 

Treland has eighteen maratime coun- 
ties out of her thirty-two; and it is 
estimated that at least 120,000 heads 
of families might be profitably employ- 
ed in working these inexhaustible. 
sources of wealth, 

But notwithstanding these exhaust- 
less treasuries with sach facilities of 
transit, the soil is poorly cultivated, 
the mines are nnworked, the rivers and 
streams flow idly on to the ocean, and 
the richest land in the world is crushed 
into beggary. England must manu- 
facture, and Ireland, with immeasura- 
bly richer resources, must be her mar- 
ket-place. Hence there was an Eng- 
lish law to crush Irish manufactories. 
There was a penalty upon industry, 
and upon the investment of Irish capi- 
tal, which stopped at once many thou- 
sands of spindles, turned many thou- 
sand Irishmen and women out of ein- 
ployment, put a seal on the mine’s 
mouth, and still sits by the watir’s 
side, like » foul witch, frightening hon- 
est industry from his path ! 

It is estimated that Dublin city alone 
sends several hundreds of thousands 
of pounds annurlly to Newcastle and 
Whitehaven for coal, while under the 
soil of Leinster, according to Sir Ro- 
bert Shane, the total quantity ot pure 
solid coal is 63,000 000 of tons. We see 
here how effectually English law has 
broken up, in Ireland, the natural re- 
latiomof town and country; a policy 
that would impoverish and destroy any 
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ecuniry on earth, even were it peopled 
by men as pure and faultless in habit 
as the angels of God in heaver. 

In this case of coals, we see what 
is true of nearly every article of con" 
sumption in Ireland-—ot. food, clothes, 
and furniture ; the cities and towns 
are made the channels through which 
the country is drained of its wealth. 
T he city’s trade is only the robbery of 
the country. That is just what Ire- 
land gets from England. 

Irc!and’s independence would re-es- 
tablish that natural relation between 
her town and country, by which the 
city’s wants are made the country’s 
wealth. That alone would save the 
country.. An Irish Republic would at 
once re-establish the legitimate trade 
of its old strongholds, such as Dublin, 
Ballingary, Kilkenny, Carrick, Lough- 
rea and Limerick, by unfettering the 
soil from the effects of those English 
laws that condemned them to barren. 
ness and uselessness. 

Ounce the noble island of Sicily was 
the granary of Rome, and was admin- 

-istervd as a province of the Roman 
empire, under a@ Preetor (so the lord 
lieutenant was called), whose «uty it 
was to sce that Sicily sent her tribute 
of corn, and wise, and vil, punctually 
to her master’s gates. For many ge- 
nerations this prucess went on; but 
tie end came; the richest island in the 
world began to be desolated by a per- 
ennial famine ; and at.last the eyes of 
Cicero saw it thus :—“Those very fields 
and hills, which I had once seen in all 
their verdant pride and beauty, look 
now squalid and forsaken, and appear 
as if mourning for the absence of the 
husbandman. The fields of Herbita, 
of Enna, of Murgantium, of Machara, 
of Assorium, of Agyra, are mostly de- 
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serted ; and we looked in vain for the 
owners of so many fertile jugera of 
land. The vast fields around Atna— 
once the best cultivated, and those of 
Leontini, the pride of corn countries, 
which, when sown, seemed to defy 
scarcity, have become so degenerated 
and wasted, that we in vain looked 
for Sicily in the most fertile pari of 
Sicily.” 

Such was the fate of Sicily. Such 
is precisely the fate of Irelund. Only 
Irland has a worse misery than the 
steady drain of her resources, in the 
endless distraction uf her population. 
A people staring at each other with 
mutual distrust and horror—made ene- 
mies to one another by every artifice 
and falsehood which the prolific mind 
of England can devise—that is the 
crowning misery of Ireland. This has 
been a never-resting labor of both the 
religion and law of England to sow 
Ireland with fire-brands, and distract 
with mutual hatred and jeulousies her 
population. 

The following extract from the Dub- 
lin Nation of July 1, 1848, will give 
the American reader some idea of Ire. 
land’s capabilities for self support : 

“There is growing to-day vn Irish soil 
£80,000,000 worth of produce, by the reck- 
onivg of the best accountants, There are 
begging to-day, between the hedge rows that 
fence in these treasures, two millions of the 
Irish people ; there dwell next door to beg- 
gary and bankruptcy in the towns and ports 
through which this vast hoard of weulth, it 
is said, must be smuggled away before Christ- 
mas next—another mi-erable million. 

“To our minds, if these £80 000,000 were 
boldly taken advantage of, a new foundation 
for life might be laid in Ireland. Let us sup- 
pose the thing about to be tried—let us sup- 
pose a thousand Clubs, of 300 men, spread 
over Irejand—their Club-rooms over against 
every barrack in town and country—their 
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scouts spying through every pass—their thou- 
sands battalioned in every city —their Irish 
League or Council of Three Hundred hon- 
est, clear-Leaded, ‘and brave—what great 
purposes might not a regeneration fund of 
£80,000,000 be not turned to? 

‘* Less than one-half of it would feed the 
people till another harvest had forced its way 
into the light. 

‘It is the opinion, even of English econo- 
mists, that one year’s produce in Ireland is 
two years food. Upon the appropriation of 
this first part there could be no quibble, and 
should be tolerated no argument. If any 
man said nay, and put fortn his hand upon 
the people’s food, their answer should be the 
pike-point or the bullet. 

“The use of the surplus produce is a legi- 
timate subject for deliberation, and will in- 
deed challenge our economical knowledge, 
seeing the Statistical Society and Dr. Whate- 
ly will lend us no light in its distribution. 
To direct the expenditure of £40,000 of mo- 
ney to an Irish Government just come to 
power, must be a task of great perplexity 
and anxiety. How much of it shali be di- 
verted into the long dried channels of native 
trade, and how—what proportion of it shall 
be appropriated by the state, and for what 
purposes—what balance of it may go to pay 
a fair rent to resident proprietors and buy 
out those who wish to be quit of Ireland—all 
these will be very vital and primary conside- 
rations, But whereas the rental of the coun- 
try is £13,000,000, and its usual imports of 
manufactures not very much more, this sur~ 
plus might well be made to cover all our ac- 
tual requirements fr m harvest to harvest, 
though, of course, the mortgagees, Jews and 
absentees would suffer by the new courses 
our expenditures would take.” 


The right and the true policy of an 
Irish Republic undoubtedly would b eto 
seize not only all the produce growing 
annually on Irish soil, but to seize also 
every foot of the land held by absentee 
landlords. This land belongs to Ire- 
laud. A rood of it was never bought, 
but was stolen from the Irish. Let 
them enter again upcn their own land. 
Let. a Republic divide those immense 
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landed estates intosmall parcels, break 
up the parks, and subdue the waste 
places for farms, to be possessed only 
by actual settlers—to be worked again 
by the nation to whom God gave the 
soil—and Ireland has every means of 
being the richest and happiest nation 
in Europe. This small culture system 
alone would make the Irish land work- 
ers the happiest peasantry in Europe. 
The best cultivated portions of Europe 
are precisely those where the large es- 
tates have been long divided into these 
small occupancies. We see it in Bel- 
giam, Switzerland, Tuscany, Baden, 
Wurtemberg, and other parts of Ger- 
many. This system has given a tole- 
rable agriculture to even the wretchcd 
climate of Norway. We have also’ 
seen how this system surmounts the 
greatest obstacles in the rich and 
prosperous condition of Flanders. The 
whole desert country extending from 
Ghent to Antwerp, the Pays de Waes, 
has become a vast garden of the most 
abundant produce. Even the Alps of 
France and Savoy give us the same 
beneficent results from the same sys- 
tem. All that Ireland need do to be- 
come a rich and glorious Republic, is 
jost take what is her own, Even in 
her present miserably cultivated; mis- 
erably governed, English bedeviled 
condition, she supplies “merry Eng- 
land” with an abundance of “ pudding 
and beef.” It is a fact that should not 
be overlooked that + hil —to use the 
language of the English Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—the “people and work- 
ing classes (of England) are steadily 
growing more comfortable,” the Irish 
people are faster sinking into starva- 
tion and death. In the same ratio that 
England improves the condition of her 
own peasantry she kills that of Ire 
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land. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in speaking of the greatly im 
creased consumption of “luxuries” in 
England, says: “ Recollect that this 
consumption cannot be accounted for 
by attributing it to the higher and 
wealthier classes, but must have arisen 
fiom the censumption of the large body 
ot the people and working classes.” 
Oh, to be sure not. We must not ex- 
pect the “higher and wealthy classes” 
to retrench an iota of their “ luxuries,” 
even while their Irish “fellow-citizens” 
go off, as they have sometimes, at the 
merry tune of two millions a year by 
starvation. Nor must we expect that 
the “increased consumption of luxu- 
ries” is among the higher classes of 
England. Qh, ao ; the higher classes 
are already stuffed out like a Bologna 
sausage with all possible luxuries, 
And now the good Chancellor tells us 
that “ the people and working classes” 
are beginning to get large mouthfuls 
of these good things. He shows us 
that in 1846 they consumed seven mil+ 
lion of pounds more of cuffee than in 
1843. Of tea the consumption had in- 
creased since 1843 by five million four 
hundred thousand pounds. And, even 
in the article of currants (for currants, 
it seems, are getting to be a “ neces- 
sary of life’ to the English peasants), 
the increase had gone on for three 
years, from two hundred and fifty-four 
thousand cwt., to three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand cwt. by the year. 

Now we do not grudge the English 
laborer his coffee, tea, or his currants ; 
but this horrible fact stares us in the 
face, that, during these three yeurs of 
increased consumption of luxuries in 
England, the Irish working classes 
were sinking in starvation. 

As an English farmer, artisan, or la- 
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borer began to insist on tea in the 
morning as well as in the evening, an 
Trish farmer, artisan, or laborer, found 
it necessary to live on one meal a day; 
for every Englishman who added w 
his domestic expenditure by a pudding 
thrice a week, an Irishman had to re- 
trench his to cabbage leaves and tur- 
nip tops; as dyspepsia crept into 
England, dysentery ravaged Ireland ; 
and the exact correlative of a Sunday 
dinner in England was a coroner’s in- 
quest in Ireland. 

_ There is probably no friend to liber- 
ty in the world who would not be glad 
to see Ireland free. But no one except 
a lunatic believes it can ever be made 
free by the monstrous crime of cutting 
the throats of the unoffending people 
of Canada, nor is it probable that men 
of sense, anywhere, believe it will 
ever be made fee by such shallow 
leaders as either Stevens, O’Mahony, 
or Roberts, who appear to’ possess 
barely capacity sufficient to rob the 
confiding Irish servant girls and the 
hard-working Irish laborers in the 
United States 

We, especially, have neither faith in, 
nor respect for, these: Fenian leaders, 
becanse they have quite generally been 
engage.!, fur four or five years, in as- 
sisting the Negro-Republican party to 
revolutionize this country, aid reduce 
the once glorious union of free, equal 
and sovereign States, to the same ac- 
cursed thing that is called a union be 
tween England and Ireland. The Fe 
nian leaders say the relation between 
England and Ireland is not a union at 
all, because Ireland is a party in it 
against its consent. Union implies 
consent ; therefore it is not a union 
but a despotism, and an oppression. 
This is the Fenian leader's plea against 
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England in thia matter ; and it is per- 
fectly good and unanswerable. But 
why, then, has he united with the ne- 
gro party to burn and plunder, and 
murder the people of the South, be- 
cause th y asserted the everlasting 
truth, the right to self-government ? 
What we in the northern States at- 
tempted to do by the war, was to es- 
. tablish on this continent precisely the 
same kind of a union that exists be- 
tween England and Ireland. It is the 
same kind of a union that exists be- 
tween Austria and Hungary, and _be- 
tween Russia and Poland. Itdoes not 
possess one element of a union; buts 
on the other hand, possesses all the 
elements of the most atrocious despot- 
ism. Thus, the Fenian leader, while 
filling the world full of a just and 
thundering outcry against the shocking 
despotism of Ewvgland, rushed into 
blood to his arm-pits to help establish 
precisely a similar despotism in this 
country. By what principle have the 
Irish people a better right to self-gov- 
ernment than the people of the south- 
ern States? By what rule does an 
Irishman fight to destroy the unjust and 
despotic principle of an enforced union 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, 
and then turn round and fight to estab- 
lish that same enforced union on this 
side? What argument can be found 
adverse to the right of England to rule 
the Irish people against their consent, 
that is not, to say the least, equally 
good against the right of the northern 
States to rule the southern States with- 
out their consent? There is none 
whatever. If England is wrong in its 
treatment of Puland, if Austria is 
wrong in its treatment of Hungary— 
then is the negro party of the North 
doubly and even more damnably wrong 
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in its war upon, and in its congres- 
sional treatment of the South. Unless 
our Declaration of Independence is a 
lie—unless the fundamental principle 
underlying our whole system of gov- 
ernment is a fraud and a cheat, the 
late war of the negro party, and its 
present programme of action, deserve 
nothing but the execration and the ha- 
tred of every good man and {friend of 
liberty. 

But we have only half stated the 
crime of the northern States in their 
war upon the southern, when we com- 
pare it to England’s desputism over 
the Irish people, or to Austrian and 
Russian despotism in Hungary and Po- 
land, 

There are elements of injustice and 
of crime in this northern negro war, 
which find no place in the European 
instances we have named. The rela- 
tions of England and Ireland never 
were of the fraternal, voluntary, 
and federal character of those existing 
between these States. England bases 
the accursed despotism she calls a 
union upon conquest. But our union 
was based upon mutual bargain and 
consent, It was simply an agreement 
entered into between a number of sov- 
ercign and independent States. The 
Constitution is the instrument of this 
agreement, The object oi these States 
in forming the Union was simply a mu- 
tual or jvint protection of their exter 
nal and fureign interests—of such in- 
terests as were general, without em- 
bracing those that were personai and 
peculiar to individual States. All the 
internal or domestic affairs of the se- 
veral States were, after the Union, just 
as they were before, under the sole 
and entire control of the State govern- 
ments. No jurisdiction over the in- 
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ternal domestic institutions of the 
Stats was ever delegated to the fede- 
ral governmental agency established by 
the Union. The States still held their 
organic existence, not by the powers 
of the Federal Constitution, but by 
their own State Constitutions. This 
was expressly decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in these 
words: “The powers of the States de- 
pend on their own Constitutions.”—1 
Wh., 325. “The powers retained by 
the States proceed not from the people 
of America, but from the people of the 
several States, and remain after the 
adoption of the Constitution what they 
were before.”"—4 Wh., 193, S. P.; 5 
Wh., 1%, 54; 9 Wh. 203, 9. “The 
State jurisdiction is-eo-extensive with 
its territory."—3 Wh., 187. 

This, then, was the nature of our 
Union. Neither the Federal Govern- 
ment, nor any number of the States 
combined, hud any business whatever 
with the internal government of any 
indiv:dusl State. Massachusetts could 
no mure say to South Carolina, “ you 
shall not have negro slaves,” than South 
Carolina could say to Massachusetts, 
“you shall have slaves.” And in all 
uther domestic affairs, the States were 
equally independent of each other and 
of the Federal Government. None of 
the affairs of the States were in com- 
mon, except those external interests 
over which jurisdiction was delegated 
by the States in Federal Convention, 

The States, as States, were the only 
parties to this mutual agreement. It 
was binding upon all the States just 
as long as the agreement was kept by 
all, and not one moment longer. If 
even one State is aggrieved by a set- 
tled policy of violation of its internal 
justitutions, on the part of one or more 
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members of the Union, that State has 
the clear right to resume its ——s 
powers, if it so desires, to protect its 
own organic State-life. It is some- 
times said that, because one or two, or 
three States, legislated against the in- 
dividual rights of some of the rest, 
that fact dues not justify the injured 
parties in withdrawing from the com- 
pact of the whole, because that would 
be to punish the innocent States with 
the gui'ty. But this is a shallow and 
mistaken view of the question, Let 
us suppose that the State of New York 
should find her property institutions 
endangered by the hostile Icgislation 
of Massachusetts and the rest of the 
New England States, and suppose that 
in her own sovereign opinion it be 
came nec. ssary for her to resume the 
exercise of all her delegated powers 
for the safety of her property and 
rights ; but New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Ohio, would step in and say, 
“ you cannot resort to that measure, be- 
cause you would then punish us to pro- 
tect yourself against the Puritans of 
New Enyland.” 

What would be the reply of New 
York? Why plainly this: “That if 
you have not, or having, will not exer- 
cise, the power to prevent the recre- 
ant States from robbing us, or render- 
ing our property or life insecure, then 
we must regard you all alike as in- 
volved in the wrong. In becoming 
a member of the Union, we neither 
surrendered jurisdiction over any of 
our domestic institutions, nor abandon- 
ed the right to resume the powers we 
delegated whenever we should think 
necessary for the preservation of our 
organic sovereign existence. If, there- 
fore, you are eithcr incompetent or un- 
willing to protect our sovereign State- 
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hood from the threatened destruction, 
must fall back upon our own in- 
alicnable right of resumption of all 
our powers of self-defence.” Who will 
attempt to disprove the correctness 
and the justice of this answer? We 
have heard a great deal of ignorance, 
and babble, and lying on the matter, 
but we have heard no argument. 
Now, then, the attempt to force a 
State to remain in the Union is throw- 
ing up, at once, the whole American 
theory of government. To force is 
to kill consent, and is, therefore, to de- 
stroy the Union. Secession leaves the 
principle of union untouched and un- 
harmed, and always ready for reunion, 
whenever mutual and just considera- 
tions shall favor; but to force is to 
annihilate the principle of union. It 
was to overthrow the force principle, 
and obtain that of consent, that our 


fathers inaugurated the glorious war 


of the Revolution. And it was to kill 
that principle of consent, and rein- 
state t'e old European principle of 
force, that this Abolition war was in- 
augurated, Or, if men will really say 
that such was not the object of the 
war, no far man will say that such is 
not its effect. If the war is to be ac- 
quiesced in at all, then the thing here- 
alter to be called the American Union 
rests precisely upon the same legical 
foundations as the horrible tyranny 
called the Union of England and Ire- 
land. The man who disapproves of 
that hateful thing, the English-Irish 
Union, and yet approves of this nasty 
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Puritan spawn of the same thing is, 
to say the least, as badly off as a luna- 
tic. If we have made up our minds 
to acquiesce in the force principle 
sought to be established by this war, 
then let us not be fools as well as ras- 
cals, Let us own up to what we have 
done, Let us confess that we have 
thrown down the grand American su- 
perstructure of 1776, and adopted the 
English-Irish force principle of union. 
Then the history of England’s crimes 
is henceforth to be the history of the 
Government of the United States, 
What has England done to Ireland 
that the besotted and implacable ma- 
jority of the northern States have not 
done, or do not propose to do to the 
people of the South? When the prin- 
ciple for which we of the negroized 
North have been fighting and plunder- 
ing and burning, is fixed upon a coun- 
try, all liberty, together with the pros- 
perity and happiness that result from 
liberty, are thrown down together. 
What remains is simply despotism. 
If we are to rest at this point, let us 
talk no more of liberty. Neither let 
us hope for peace, without constantly 
recurring revolutions or convulsions, 

God grant that we may never, never, 
never find peace in despotism. God 
grant that this stupendous abomina- 
tion of a Puritan-American Union, on 
the basis of the English-Irish Union, 
may not survive to curse the genéra- 
tions of our children. Let us have 
the old Union without one of the Puri- 
tan subversions | 
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CHAPTER XXtI. 
* No. 21.” 
The astonishment of John Rasp, on 
hearing the voice of his sister, as has 


been related by Abram, was great, but , 


he was not a man to pause upon sur- 
prise. He seized his carpet-sack, and 
opened the door, to behold Catherine 
Rasp standing in the hall, awaiting 
him. 

She instantly placed her finger upon 
her lips, and hurried away to No. 21, 
followed by her brother, who stepped 
noiselessly after her. Both soon en- 
tered No. 21, and Catherine locked the 
door 

“Have you succeeded?” were the 
first words of ber brother, not even 
pausing to exchange greetings. 

His mother smiled triumphantly, and 
held up the stolen package. 

“You are a smart woman, Kate,” 
growled John, with a grim smile, 
“ smarter than I am.” 

“You have admitted it at last,” said 
Catherine, with a sneer, for she had 
ve'y little, if any, respect for her ruf- 
fian brother. 

“But let me glance at these papers, 
and see if they are worth all the trou- 
ble we have had to get them,” observ- 
ed he, as he took the package from his 
mother. 





(* Entered accoraing w Act oi Cupygress, in the 
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“Be speedy in your examination, 
John, for our bitterest foes are in this 
house,” said Catherine. 

“Yes, I know that Hart Seely and 
William Randolph are now in No. 83,” 
remarked John Rasp, as he began to 
glance over the papers. 

“Yes, and David Elmore, Bertha 
Seely, and Julia Schampfer are also 
under this roof,” replied Catherine. 

“The , they are!” exclaimed 
John. 

“They arrived on the same train 
with me from Atlanta ; so, be speedy 
with your examination, for this house 
is a dangerous place for any of the 
Rasp family, especially for John Rasp, 
Major in the Federal army.” 

“Do you suspect that they recog- 
nized you ?” 

“T have fears of Julia Schampfer,” 
returne1 Catherine ; “she is so accus- 
tomed to disguise, that it is difficult to 
deceive her.” 

John Rasp examined the papers in 
silence for several minutes, his mother 
and sister remaining silent also. 

Mrs. Rasp was pale and nervous, 
and the slightest sound startled her. 
She was sure that she heard voices 
coming, either in the dark and desert 
ed streets, or within the hotel. 

Catherine was pale also, though a 
bright red spot flamed upon each 
cheek. She had already changed her 
disguise from that of an old woman to 
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that of a Catholic pricst, and her 
black garb and gown-like coat so al- 
tered her appearance, that it would 
have puzzled Julia to recognize her. 
Her hands were carefully covered with 
black kid gloves, much too large, the 
surplus room being stuffed with cot- 
ton. Her small feet, encased in gaiters 
of black silk, were covered again with 
heavy shoes, and her fair hair, rolled 
up into the smallest compass, was cov- 
ered with a wig of flowing black hair. 
Her eyebrows she had darkened, and 
at will she could change the natural 
expres ion of her brilliant and intelli- 
gent face to one of stolid humility and 
piety. A large white kerchief encom- 
passed her throat, and hid her chin, 
She was well disguised, aud was ready 
to leave the hotel. 

She watched her brother impatient- 
ly as he read, and at length spoke. 

“Come, you have read enough, 
John,” said she. . “ We must separate, 
and, before parting, agree where we 
shall meet.” 

“The papers are valuable,” remark- 
ed Jolin, as he returned them to his 
mother, “and are worth a fortune to 
us. Well, I am ready to leave.” 

“We must wait halt an hour or so,” 
said his sister, “until all who have 
last come into the hotel are fast 
aslecp—” 

“T think I can manage to escape 
now unperceived,” replied John, “ but 
I would like to settle accounts with 
Hart Seely aud William Randolph.” 

“T would have no objection to that, 
John, if it were not so dangerous,” 
said Mrs. Rasp. 

“Dangerous! Bah! You know I 
like danger, or I would be anywhere 
but in this hotel,” growled Jvhn. 
“My wound smaris like a, burn, aud I 
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am mad to hurt somcbody else. Mo- 
ther, you have given me a sweet love- 
token,” snarled he, darting a glance of 
rage upon her. 

“Be thankful that it is no worse, 
John Rasp,” observed his mother an- 
grily. “ You know I thought you were 
Hart Seely, so never throw your acci- 
dental wound into my face again.” 

“Be careful then not to throw such 
accidental wounds into my back again. 
I can hardly move my arm. What 
are you thinking about, Catherine, 
staring at that candle ?” 

“T am thinking that mother had 
better go on to Atlanta.” 

“To Atlanta? For what ?” 

“Why, as Bertha Se ly will meet 
her father in the morning, if she has 
not already—though I think not—he 
will not probably go on to Atlanta. If 
he dues, it will be to seek for those 
papers, unless—and there is the dan- 
ger—Julia Schampfer. knows him, and 
has recognized me in the old woman 
on the train. To continue the decep- 
tion begun by mother, she had better 
go on to Atlanta; or, if Hart Seely 
does not meet his daughter—-and that 
is quite probable, for the Atlanta tra’n 
leaves before daylight, and neither he 
nor she may suspect the presence of 
the other—it is very well for mother 
to continue to accept his escort to At- 
lanta.” 

“And how did you find out that 
our mother was in this city?” asked 
Jolin, 

“ T have been expecting her,” replied 
Catherine ;” and, on arriving at this 
hotel, I sent for the register, and 
found the name I knew she travels 
under—Mrs, Pearl. I overlooked Hart 
Seely’s name, in my haste to examine 
for the names of ladies. As svou as 
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my eye fell upon ‘Mrs. Pearl,’ I looked 
no further.” 

“Your plan as regards mother is 
very good,” said John Rasp; “so she 
had better keep the papers. But now 
for yourself.” 

“T shall eave this hotel as soon as 
the passengers for Atlanta begin to 
stir. Another watchman will then be 
stationed below—thovgh I shall avoid 
all observation, if possible, and take 
the train for Charleston, pushing for 
Washington. I laugh at the system 
of passports used among the rebels.” 

“And now for my movements ?” 
asked her brother. 

“Are you obliged to go to Atlanta ?” 

“Obliged! No. I intend, now that 
we have the papers; to push for the 
Federal lines, and then to resign. If 
Hart Seely escapes until the end of 
the rebellion, I can deal with him easi- 
ly. I dreamed the other night that the 
rebels caught me, and hanged me as a 
spy, and the mere dream is enough for 
me.” 

“Then, do you leave the hotel as 
you entered it—boldly. Once in the 
street at this hour, I am sure you can 
take care of yourself, and make your 
way to the fleet off Charleston or Sa- 
vannah. After that, to reach Wash- 
ington is easy.” 

A few more minutes were passed in 
elaborating their plans, and Jolin Rasp 
was about to depart when Mrs. Rasp, 
whose nerves were on thorns, heard 
footste s in the hall. 

“Hist! there is certainly some one 
moving about the hotel,” said sh ,, lay- 
ing her hand upon her son’s arm, as 
he was in the act of reaching to un- 
lock the door. 

“True,” whispered he, “and it ap- 
pears ti.at they are stepping very cau- 
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tiously. Come, I may be the object of 
this.” 

He drew his pistols, holding one in 
each hand, and sturdily awaited what 
was coming. He looked formidable 
and fierce, as his suspicion of an attack 
arose keener and keener each instant, 
with his flaming eyes fixed upon the 
locked door, as if they could pierce 
the heavy panels, and decree sudden 
death to those without ; his scowling 
brow knit into a frown of desperate 
daring, his lips compressed, and his 
entire attitude breathing defiance and 
resistance unto death. 

His mother seemed to grow calmer 
as the fact that her son and daughter, 
with herself, were about to be arrest- 
ed seized upon her mind ; and, as the 
sound of footsteps ceased at the door, 
she secreted the package of papers in 
the bosom of her dress, and stood 
erect, her features full of determina- 
tion. — 

“John,” she said, in a clear, low 
voice, “if they come to arrest you, 
and you cannot escape, die here, and 
not on the gallows.” 

He growled an oath that hemp had 
never grown stout enough to make a 
cord for the neck of John Rasp, and 
awaited the summons he expected. 

Catherine Rasp quietly stepped to a 
window, and gazed out. She could 
see little, for the darkness was great, 
but there was a single lamp burning 
in the yard below, the lamp of a lan- 
tern, forgotten by some servant of the 
hotel, and she saw that escape in that 
direction, without ropes, was impossi- 
ble. 

“We are caught in a trap,” said 
she, with a bitter ejaculation, “ to die 
like rats.” 

At that instant Randolph struck 
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the door. Joh: Rasp glanced at his 
mother, and she spoke. 

“Who are you? 
want?” 

* Open the door,” replied the deep, 
threatening tones of Randolph. 

John Rasp and his sister exchanged 
glances. They had recognized the 
voice, and knew that the time had 
come. 

“T will not open the door,” cried 
Mrs. Rasp. “I will alarm the hotel.” 

The words were hardly spoken when 
the door was lifted from its hinges, as 
Randolph surged his powerful shoul- 
der against it, and came down with a 
crash upon the floor, and he bounded 
into the room, as John Rasp discharg- 
ed two shots at his head. Both balls 
missed Randolph narrowly, but one 
of them gashed the shoulder of Huckle- 
berry, and the other struck a candle 
from Abram’s hand. 

Randolph returned the fire with bet- 
ter success, and Rasp felt that the 
ball of his enemy had torn a hole 
through the muscles of his neck. Ran- 
dolph was rushing upon him, regard- 
less of the rapid delivery of his fire— 
for he fired three quick shots—when 
John Rasp dealt him a staggering 
blow with his pistol, and, as the Con- 
federate reeled with the shock, darted 
towards the door, to be met by a ball 
from the pistol of Colonel Seely, which 
struch him in the thigh, and he limped 
to a corner where, with his back to the 
wall, he glared his hate and defiance. 

While this hot contest was going 
on, Mr. Elmore had rushed into the 
room, and grasped Mrs. Rasp by the 
arm, to prevent her escape. But that 
determined lady answered his attack 
with a slap in the eyes, and, jirking 
her arm away, rushed for the door, 
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where her further progress was check- 
ed by the enraged Huckleberry, who 
was sinarting from his wound. He 
seized her by the waist, and h ld her, 
as if a chid, regardless of her nails 
and teeth, for she fought like a ti- 
gress. 

In the struggle, the package of pa- 
pers slipped from her bosom, and fell 
to the floor. 

Until that moment, Catherine Rasp 
had remained motionless, watching the 
strife with a vigilant eye, and ready 
to take advantage of any opening to 
escape. When she saw that the pack- 
age had fallen to the floor, she bound- 
ed forward, snatched it up, and sprang 
into the hall. She recognized Bertha 
Seely, as that young lady stood hold- 
ing a candle, but Bertha did not recog- 
nize her in the priestly garb. But. Ju- 
lia did, and was prompt to spring for- 
ward, meet her rush for escape, and 
snatch the package from her hand, and 
toss it far from her into the darkness 
of the hall. . 

“ We owe all this to you,” said Ca- 
therine, in her bitter rage, as she drew 
a knife, and plunged it into the bosom 
of the unfortunate Julia. “Take that, 
and that!” she'cried, as with rapid 
and vindictive hand she repeated the 
thrusts, and darted away as Julia sank 
to the floor. 

But now old Abram came up, mad 
with horror at seeing, as he supposed, 
@ man stabbing a woman, and, with 4 
sudden twist of his foot, threw Cathe- 
rine to the floor, her head striking hea- 
vily, stunning her to insensibility. 

Mr. Elmore had seen Catherine 
snatch the precious package, and he 
sprang in pursuit ; but as he passed 
Mrs. Rasp, still struggling in the arms 
of Huckleberry, that lady seized him 
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by the collar, and, with astonishing 
strength in one so frail, for a moment 
held him back, exclaiming : 

“ Run, Kate, run |” 

Shaking off this grasp, Mr. Elmore 
sprang to the side of the wounded 
Julia, with a cry of dismay : 

“ You are wounded, Miss Julia !” 

“Three times, Mr. Elmore. I shall 
die,” replied the unfurtunate girl, as 
her fast-flowing blood robbed her of 
her strength. 

“T hope not, my dear young lady,” 
said Mr. Elmore, as he loosened her 
dress, and began to examine her 
wounds, “Ho'd that candle nearer, 
Abram—I am a surgeon, you know, 
and must attend to the wounded.” 

While this side scene was transpir- 
ing, Randolph had recovered from the 
blow he had received, and again taced 
the desperate marauder of the Valley. 

“Surrender, John Rasp,” said he, 
leveling his pistol. 

“And be hung? Never, Randolph,” 
was the fierce reply, and he fired two 
rapid shots—one at Randolph, and the 
other at Colonel Seely. But the room 
was now full ot smoke, and his aim 
was deceptive, and the balls missed 
their intended mark. A sharp shriek 
followed these shots, and stout Huc- 
leberry felt the form of Mrs. Rasp 
Shudder, and grow languid in his arms, 
while a faintness stole over his own 
strength, and he unclasped his hands 
to keep himself erect. One of the 
balls, of those last shots, had passed 
through the neck of Mrs. Rasp, and 
entered his body. 

“Qh,'John, you have killed your 
mother,” said Mrs. Rasp, as she reeled 
and fell upon the bed. 

“And given me a long furlough, I 
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fear,” groaned Huckleberry, as he sank 
down, 

“Take him alive,” cried Col. Seely, 
as he raised a chair, and closed in upon 
the desperate man. 

John Rasp had now become very 
weak from loss of blood, and the room 
and all in it swam around him ina 
sickening, reeling dance. Col. Seely, 
though advanced in years, was strong 
and unwounded, and his plan of cap- 
ture was instantly imitated by Ran- 
dolph, and the marauder felt himself 
hampered to the wall by two strong 
and resolute men. 

He raged and cursed, but could not 
aim his weapons to discharge the few 
shots that remained in them. But still 
he struggled fiercely to free his hands 
for a death blow at Colonel Seely, who, 
bearing all his weight upon a pinion- 
ed arm, was reaching to wrench the 
pistol irom Rasp’s hand, The noise of 
the affray had aroused the whole hotel, 
and the hall was becoming thronged 
with rushing feet, and cries of ques- 
tioning. What he could do must be 
done quickly. He saw that his ene- 
mies could easily kill him, and that 
their design was to take him alive, 
that the infamors gallows might end 
his evil career. 

He struggled then with a fierce re- 
solve to aim the next shot at Colonel 
Seely, and the next at his own head. 
But this was denied him. His increas- 
ing.faintness and the activity of Ran- 
dolph vanquished him; and, as meu 
came pouring into the room, he sank 
down, faint, bleeding, and disarmed, 
his only wish being that he might die 
within an hour, or an instant, 

The marauder was captured, and 
his hands weie soon in irons. Propped 
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against the wall, he glared his hate 
upon those around. He cursed Mr. 
Eimore and other surgeons, as they 
dressed his wounds, 

“Why do you not let me die in 
peace, you rm bel dogs,” he growled, as 
& pertinacious young surgeon | robed 
his thigh. “ You pretend great hu- 
manity, but I know why you wish to 
cure me ; you intend to hang me.” 

“That is very true, my friend,” re 
plied Mr, Elmore, blandly. “ You ha e 
been a very bad fellow in your time, 
and killed many a good citizen of the 
South. You are a devoted disciple of 
the kill-and-burn throng of your Yan- 
kee Congress, and will be an excellent 
martyr. Your death will resemble 
that of your great prototype, John 
Brown, Oxssa—somebody. You will 
hang ; but, if I could substitute some 
of your speecli-making friends in Con- 
gress, I would gladly let you go.” 

“How is my mother? I see you 
have had her removed.” 

“She will recover,” replied Mr. El- 
more. 

“ An my sister—did she escape ?” 

“T am very sorry to say that she 
did. In the confusion, she recovered 
frem her fall, and escaped. But she is 
not wanted ; in fact, we are sorry that 
your amiable mother did not also es- 
cape. Now, sir, your wounds are 
dressed, and I think you may live—” 

“To be hanged,” said John Rasp, 
with a bitter oath. 

He was placed upon the bed, and 
two men left to attend upon him. Mor- 
ning was beginning to dawn, and, as 
he lay upon the bed, his eyes could see 
the gradually lifting of the light in the 
East. Day was breaking upon the 
world, but hope had fled from his soul. 
With desperate cunning, he gradually 
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twisted his hands into a position in 
which k's fingers could pluck at the 
bandage around his wonnded thigh, 
and, unsuspected by the two men plac- 
ed in the room to: watch him, he suc- 
ceeded in tearing the styptics from the 
wound. 

“T shall bleed to death,” thought he, 
with grim triumph in the thought, 
“and my enemies shall not see Major 
Rasp dangling at the end of a rebel 
rope.” 

He set his teeth, and closed his eyes, 
fierce as a dying tiger, desperate to 
the last, but his thoughts were a hell 
to his departing life. All the dreadful 
things which he had done in the name 
of the “Union ;” the murders he had 
committed, under the sanction of the 
license of barbarous war; the out- 
rages upon helpless women and chil- 
d:en, which he had perpetrated under 
the mocking plea of military neces- 
sity ; the thousand crimes he ‘had 
wrought in the name of Feleral-au- 
thority—these swooped around his pil- 
low like foul and ravenous vultures, 
plucking at his heart, and rending ‘his 
soul, A nameless, but agoniz ng dread 
of future punishment in the unknown 
word beyond the grave, hung upon 
his thoughts, and tortured his imagi- 
nation. He felt the blood soaking the 
bed beneath him, and dimness began 
to fall upon his sight, as he opened 
his eyes for a farewell glance at the 
rising sun, The great globe of light 
and heat seemed a thousand times more 
beautiful, more magnificent than ever, 
and, as the warm, fresh sunbeams {ell 
upon his face, he groaned to think 
that, ere that sun shuuld reach the ze- 
nith, his soul should be writhing be- 
neath the fire of eternal torment. 

Oue of the watchers noticed that the 
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sun shone in the eyes of the wounded 
man, awl, rising, closed the shutters. 

“Ah, (shall never see the sun shine 
aga nu.” :hought John Rasp, as the sun- 
light was banished from his eyes, and 
the darkness grew blacker and deeper. 
“TI am dying, but I shall not hang. 
Victory !” and, with his last defiant 
breath, he shouted his triumph, and 
gasped but once, and died, brave, 
reckless, unrepentant as he had lived, 

The watchers rushed to his side as 
he shouted, but they were too late. 
The soul of the fierce marauder had 
fled, and the warm corpse a one re- 
mained, with an expression of scorn 
and desperate exultation stiffening up- 
on the livid face. 

Our story is now nearly completed, 
and we hasten to conclude. 

Mrs. Rasp, after a painful illness, 
Consequent upon her wound, and, by 
the influ nce of Colonel Seely, was 
suffered to depart for the North, Of 
her ile or fate since the close of the 
war, w: knew little. She returned to 
Massachusetts, where she found her 
daughter, Catherine, whose great skill 
and courage had baffled detection ; in- 
deed, she was unpursued by Randolph 
or Seely, and, with her, is now engag- 
ed in lecturing to gaping fouls upon 
the superiority of the negro race, both 
being fine specimens of that class of 
strong-minded women which degrades 
the sex in the opinion of all sensible 
men and women. 

Bertha Seely and Captain Randolph 
were made man and wife in Augusta, 
and she attended him during the re- 
mainder of the war, and at its close, 
with her father, sailed fur Scotland, 
Elgin McDerm«tt having died, and the 
Avouvale estate falling, by right of 
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succession, to Mrs Ran Jolph, our he 
roine, Bertha Seely. 

The inheritance came in good time, 
for both her husband and father were 
impoverished by the results of the war, 
and Colonel Seely, disgusted by the 
rabid vindictiveness and barbarous 
malignity, and political cowardice of 
the Radical party, who seck the ruin 
of the American Union, to elevate the 
negro, shook the dust of his native 
soil from his feet, saying : 

“T was born under a government 
created by white men for white men ; 
may I die a dog’s death if I remain in 
a country where the negro is made a 
demigod, and the white man a scofl.” 

He lives still, hearty and strong, 
happy in the love of his family—tfor 
grandchildren have spr ng up around 
his knees—and firm in the belief that 
the great heart of the American peo- 
ple will, even in his day, retura to the 
noble principles of 1776 and 17s7— 
true to the great charter of Demo 
cratic Government, the Constitution as 
Washington administered it, and as 
its immortal framers intended it. 

With him, as hale as ever, is old 
Abram, who amuses the canny Scotch- 
men with his tales of his p:owess in 
the war of secession. 

Mynheer Schampfer died in 1865, on 
learning that he bad lost all his Con- 
federate bonds—a large portion of his 
property, though quite a handsome es- 
tute was left for his widow, who still 
resides in Virginia, content to await 
the day, which she firmly believes will 
dawn, when the North will ask for 
southern bayonets to preserve the 
ruins of the Union. 

Our friend Ransom Huckleberry re- 
covered from his wound, aud we saw 
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him, not long since, huge with a crop 
of honey, and a new-coined story of 
how he and “Bob Lee” whaled out 
“that ere fellow what had his head- 
quarters in the saddle—what’s his 
name, Pope—thar was a mistook in 
the word, my frens’—his head quarters 
war bilin’ for old Abraham’s bosom.” 

And now we believe we have men- 
tioned all our chief characters, save 
Julia and Mr. Elmore, and their names 
run together very smoothly, for they 
are man and wife. 

The tender devotion and delicate 
kindness of the good surgeon demand- 
ed from Julia a reward, and, after the 
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marriage of Bertha to Randolph, she 
had the excellent sense to put aside a 
hopeless passion, and, soon after her 
recovery from her wourds, she became 
his wife, and now says that she loves 
him as devotedly, and is as happy in 
his ardent affection as she could love, 
or be happy, if he were twenty years 
younger; and Mr. Elmore now says 
that women, as a class, are very use- 
ful members uf society, especially his 
wife, “ who is divine.” 

So let every married man believe, 
and what a happy world would this 
be! 


THE END. 
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From thee both old and young with profit learn, 
The bounds of good and evil to discern, 
Unhappy he who does this work adjourn, 

And to to-morrow would the search de ay, 

His lazy morrow will be like to-day. 


But is one day of ease too much to borrow ? 
Yes sure ; our yesterday was once to-morrow. 
That yesterday is gone, and nothing gained ; 
And all thy fruitful days will thus be drained ; 
For thou hast more to-morrows yet to ask, 

And wilt be ever to begin thy task— 

Who, like the hindmost chariot wheels are curst 
Btill to be near, but ne’er to reach the first, 


—— {0 ae 
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He is not numbered with the blest, 
To whom the gods large stores have given ; 
But he who of enough possest 
Can wisely use the gifts of heaven, 
Who fortune’s frowns with patience bears, 
And the worst ills the gods ean send, 
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The heart that never had a taste of grief, 
Hears never a voice of solitude. She sings 
For sorrow and thought, with song beyond belief, 
Perchance, by sense of desolation taught, 


The comforter lies buried in the oak, 
The solace in the brook. The meadow heaves 
With sympathy ; and, in shadows of the wood, 
Lurk sweet reflective aspects, that persuade, 
Through breathings, that might be of summer winds, 
Were a leaf shaken! 


Tn lone hills and dells, 
Methinks there lurks a tribe of tiny elves, 
That, with a proper ministry, unseen, 
Beguile the wanderer to forgetfulness ; 
And solitude, the mother uf them all, 
Brooding in depth of shadow, sends them forth 
Each with becoming office, for the heart, 
Too long a trembler, in a tearful watch 
With Dread and Death, and at the couch of Pain, 
Knowing to suffer only—not to save! 


Solicitous, though silent, she hath spells 
So to veil the perished hours and forms, 
That never to our hearts brought solitude, 
Until they perished. 


To my spirit’s sense, 
Lone, wandering through these groves, arise the shade 
Of many who, with fingers clasped in mine, 
Went, singing of the sunshine, ’till each leaf 
Took on a twiring motion, as in dance 
To music, in whose every string a heart 
Grew to vibration ; and within mine own 
Waken’d all thoughts to singing. 


Once again, 
Methinks, I have them back ; all living still, 


In absence of the living! ‘“‘ Do they live?” 

I murmur, with a doubt uprising still, 

Even though I feel each presence of the Past 
About me, and hear, singing in mine ears, 
The dear sweet music of the first love, making 
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Its music for itself ; for the first time 

Beholding all this glory in the sky, 

Bloom in the flower, and fragrance in the breeze, 
Down on the pink, and, in each every fancy 
Wings wrought in looms of ra.nbows. 


We are far 
From the desr homes that knew them, where, so long 
It needed not the re ssur ng thought, 
That I am still in the be.oved embrace, 
With all erd-ar, sweet music in mine ears, 
With ail her broodiug charms before mine eyes, 
And with a finger’s touch receiving thrill, 
As from the subtle fluid of the cloud! 


Tho-e homes are far away—the glorious plains 
That nursed my hope, from fond conceptions fresh, 
To the fruition of a blixs, whose fig -t 
Was winged with fire, and found relief in tears— 
Themseives a rapture—nd mine eye, perchance, 
Shall look upon their glid vintages no more, 

That gave me wine in roses, songs on wings, 
And beauty and bliss in common bread and meat? 


Alas! that I should wonder, when the voice, 
Throngh thousand tr ¢ 8 and realms of solitude, 
Still fo lows, aud wita ever-duriug prayer, 
Implores me back to gardens, where the blooms 
Still make the glory tor the waste, and crown 
The silence wit . a starry canopy, 

Whose birds sig wanton of a blest condition, 

That fears no future, s:ffers from no change, 

While the fiee will, no m: re a wanderer, 

Anchor: with faith, and knows for once content. 
Where am 1? Wherefore wander, when these voices 
Entreat me to the folding up of wings, 

And tve realization of a bliss 

Whic : leaves the Idea: to a sad despair? 


Deep wastes surround me where the chortah roves, 
And the wolf howls, along the untrodden way. 
Are these the fit exemplars tor a life 
That took its lesson in Idalian groves, 
By elussie fountains, under skies of Hellas; 
And from the clear, dep voices of the Muse, 
Whose pipes were of Apo.lo? Shai this realm 
Of barren 18s cuinpensite for the tyres 
Of tnose, who, full a thou-and years ago, 
Sate on Perian summi's, and taught songs 
That built grand :wmples to the gods, on heights 
Made sacred tv all ages by their shrines? 
And shall there be a power in any song 
Fo: th se rani sol tudes, which shill summon Pan 
To teach th- hidden secre 8 0 his pipe 
To the wild hunters of this wi der realm, 
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Making them ministers in those holier arta, 
That win the way to peace through melody? 


I know not! Not for me the office set 
To shape the moral of the nomade tribes, 
That here have range most ample, but no home 
And yet, even here, that inner sense of soul, 
So taught by ancient song, divines the true, 
And feels the way to every dear possession 
As certain a.if memory were at fuult, 
In record of her losses, 


They are here, 
With leaf and breeze at ministry ; gray shades, 
And giant trees, and colors that, like words, 
Read to me from the lichen of .he rock, 
In lines of red and orange, til!, methinks, 
The voices grow to audible speech of love, 
And what is only a soul consciousness 
Asserts itself in mening to the ear, 
Quickened by each eimvtign of the Past 
To a new iite in Hupe. 


Yes, they are here, 
Sweet presences ot love, the gay, the good, 
Graceful and even tender, in the shrub, 
That bends tuwards me, like a nymph of summer, 
And waves me with a palm bra ich in her hand. 
They come in groups, in troops, and throuzh the forest, 


Send song wiih fragrance, blessing every sense 
That once uad birth in raptu e! ‘They are here, 
The heart tat loved them, and must ever love, 
Pursuing as their own. 


"Tis no solitude, 
Where common life is voiceless, that wakes love, 
With a: her summer voices ot gay bird , 
Hap y with wings, und mated in their flight, 
Through gardens of the tropics, where the bloom 
Makes still the being. 


"Tis solitude, 
That memory wakens, with her scrip‘ura!l tongue 
Telling of whut we did at Easter-tide, 
By that sweet murmuriag river near the sea, 
Where first I sang my baliad fr m the heart 
Seeking another's ; trembling like the seeker, 
For that she felt that she alone was sought. 


What then wns said, what sung—what murmured only, 
Haviny a fate in it—precious as a blessing 
Which yet ensbrines a fate. 


So memory takes, 
Tutored by solitude to be the seer, 
Prophetic virtue on Ler tongue of tears, 
And what is past of the delicious hours 
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Grows to be present, shorn of every aspect 
That might make memory fearfal. 


With her smiles 
She sweetens sadness, and, along the waste 
Pours her unwasted sunshine. 


Sudden, the way 
Grows bright before me. 

Blue the arching sky 
Springs from each hoary tree-top. 

Soft, the smile, 
Diffused, as from the opening porch of heaven, 
Streams in upon the waste, with flowery tints 
That carpet earth with beauty, flinging fresh wreaths 
Of loveliness, in grace, o’er withered stems, 
Which cover up decay, and on their brows, 
Plants with a diadem, made up of stars, 
That care that sorrows in their streaming moss. 


Sweet glory, and the rich delight of love 

Glow in each aspect, that in sterile realm 
Hath found a bosom, profligate in wealth, 

In which to plant the rose and rear the bloom! 
And, what a sudden flood of merriment, 
Discourseth that one bird, who from the bush, 
Leaps out with swift gyrations, whirl on whirl, 
Still carolling wildly with a clarion throat, 

As Love, in very dawning of its day, 

Telling my heart of all those gleeful hours, 
When boyhood scarce knew heavier toil or task 
Than just to sing and lose itself in play. 
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Gallant nation, foiled by numbers, 
Say not that your hope: are fled ; 
Keep that glorious flag that slumbers, 

One day to avenge your dead. 
Keep it widowed, sonless mothers, 
Keep it sisters, mourning brothers ; 
Far! it with an iron will, 
Furl it now, but love it still. 
Think not that its work is done ; 
Keep it till your children ta ce it, 
Once again to hail and make it 
All your sons hav3 fought and bled for, 
All their noble uearts have sought for, 
Bled and died for all as one. 
All alone! aye, shame the story! 
Millions here deplore the stain ; 
Shame, alas! fur England’s glory, 
Freedom called, but called in vain! 
Furl that banner, sadly, stowly, 
Furl it gently, for ’tis holy. 
*Till that diy, yes furl it sadly, 
Then once more unfurl it g adly— 
Conquered banner, love it still 
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Tre negro in Africa is but little 
known ; first, because Barth Living- 
ston, and the missionaries generally, 
bave a theory that he is an unculti- 
vuted “colored” man, or man like them- 
selves in a state of savagery ; and in 
the second place, there is nothing, or 
at all events very little to know, for, 
isolated and by hmself, he is just 
where the first generation were thou- 
sunds, or perchance millions of years 
ago. 

It is true, later travelers and en- 
quirers, Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, 
&c., have seen him as he is, a simple, 
usvless, von-advancing “ heathen,” but 
as they were mainly interested in the 
geographical and topographical histo- 
ry of Africa, rather than in the vastly 
more important human creatures of that 
continent, but little is known of the 
latter. For thousands of years before 
the Christian era, Africa was invaded, 
conquered and occupied by hordes of 
Caucasians, and at a reasonable esti- 
mate five hundred millions have occu- 
pied that continent, since the era of 
authentic history, though at this mo- 
ment, save the French in Algiers, there 
probably are not fifty thousand white 
people in all Africa. What has be- 
come of them? They did not migrate 
elsewhere ; were not destroyed by pes- 
tilence or war, or famine, and yet these 
numberless and innumerable millions 
have disappeared as utterly as if the 
earth had opened and engulfed them. 
But they have left their monuments 
behind them in those numerous mong- 


rel populations that yet remain scat- 
tered over large portions of the conti- 
nent, and that are so often, indeed uni 
versally confounded with the negro, 
and by ignorant and toolish people re- 
ferred to as proof of the capacity of 
the negro. The Caucasians who in- 
vided and occupied Africa, committed 
suicide, and destroyed themselves by 
amalgamation with the lower races, or 
rather lower species of that continent. 
First came conquest, then a settled 
empire, then a certain degree of pro 
gress, wealth, corruption, ending in 
the intermixture of conquerors and 
conquered, with the consequent mong- 
relism, loss of vitality, and subsequent 
destruction of the ruling force, and re- 
action of the native element. 

Thus the comparatively modern 
Ethiopeans, Abyssiniars, &c., like the 
Moors of our own times, were no doubt 
originally Caucasians, but going 
through that process of mongrelism, 
finally end in the total death of the 
lesser element, and the reaction and 
re-establishment of the larger native 
material. 

The same thing has been going on 
in India from time immemorial, and 
right here, too, under our own eyes in 
America, though the materials may 
vary somewhat. Ignorant and fvol- 
ish people often say the negre will 
“die out like the Indian ;” but instead 
of the Indian, it is simply a fact that 
the white man is “dy'ng out,” and ra, 
pidly, too, from the Rio Grande to Bra- 
zil, while the Indian.is increasing, not 
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rapidly, it is true, but absolutely in- 
creasing in all this vast region. The 
negro in Africa is not known in histo- 
ry, fur there is nothing to record, no- 
thing to make history of, and the en- 
tire race, both in Africa and America, 
might disappear utterly without the 
slightest effect on the history’ of the 
world, 

This total absence of historical ma- 
terial in Africa is not, as the ignorant 
Abolitionist supposes, because the ne- 
gro has been a savage, a “slave,” or 
shut out from Christianity. On the 
contrary, Africa was the very centre 
of civilization when Europe was “ bar- 
barian,” and if Christianity had its birth- 
place in Asia, its cradle was certainly 
in Africa. Centuries before Britain 


was Christianized, three hund: ed Chiris- 
tian Bishops assembled in Carthage, 
and there were forty thousand reli. 
gious houses in the Valley of the Nile 


before a single Curistian church had 
been built in England. But the negro 
has no history, for the simple reason 
that he can no more make history than 
he can change the color’ of his skin, 
and if some Almighty or supernatural 
power should suddenly annihilate the 
white people of this country, and leave 
the negroes to themselves, a hundred 
ycars hence there would not be even a 
tradition of the presence of the former. 
He is, of course, a human being, as 
absolutely so as we are, but a different 
species of the hunian creation, as an 
owl is absolutely a bird as well as the 
eagle, but a different species of bird. 
He is not only inferior, but different, 
with a brain twenty per cent. smaller, 
but also twenty percent different, and 
with his different physical and mental 
nature, of course designed by the Cre- 
ator for a different and subordinate 
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condition, whenever and wherever in 
juxtaposition with us — Isolated in the 
great centre of existence, where God 
placed him, he has aptitules necessary 
to his preservation, and increases wud 
multiples his kind, Bat it is ob vious> 
ly designed by the Almigh y Creator 
that he should bein juxtaposition with 
the Caucasian. First, because other: 
wise his existence would be compara. 
tively objectless ; second, because his 
wondiriul imitative capacities adapt 
him to the wants and wel.are of society; 
and, third, because otherwise a very 
lar;ze portion of the earth, and nata- 
rally the most genial and fertile, would 
needs be lost to mankind. And these 
obvivus purposes of the Divine design 
are absolutely demonstrated in the 
fact that negroes in South Carolina 
&c., increase and multip.y themselves 
more rapidly toan they do in their na- 
tive Africa, when isulated, These con- 
ditions, isolation and domestic subor- 
dination, or so-called slavery, being the 
only possible conditions of negro ex- 
istence, and the litter being more fa 
vorable to the primal command to in- 
crease and multiply, it is therefore ab- 
svlutely certain that the Almighty Cre 
ator cesigued them for juxtaposition 
rather than for isolation or separation 
from us. Such, then, is the negro in 
Alrica, a useless, non-advancing, idle 
heathen, just where he was at the era 
of authentic history, and just. where 
he must always be as long as the world 
stands, if isolated from the coutrol, 
guidance and protection of the white 
man. He was breught to America, 
not as ignorant and foolish pewple fan- 
cy, through the caprice of a Spanish 
priest, or accident of any kind, but in 
obedience to a natural law and indus- 
trial necessity as irrevocable as a luw 
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of gravitation ; theugh, like other, and 
all other tuudamenutal laws of social 
development, it may seem accidenta', 
The Moors, when they couquered Spain, 
brought great uumbers of negro ser- 
vants with them, and when the Span- 
ish conquerors occupied Hispaniola 
and. other islands in America, they car- 
ried sume of these negrocs with them, 
and svon discovered their specific and 
peculiar fitness for tropical preduction. 

Instead of suffering, or dying from 
fever, like their Spanish masters, they 
grew fat, and rejciced exceedingly in 
the blazing suns and sickening odors 
of these burning climes, and instautly 
stood revealed the great industrial 
law that this negro was desigued for 
tropical production, a law infinitely 
more important to human weltare than 
@ thousand of such discoveries as that 
of Professor Morse, or the success of 
an Atlant ¢ cable. 

Production, the cultivation and 
growth of tue natural products of the 
earth, are the first .nd essential wan's 
of human society, and though, as we 
know, vorthern latitudes do admit of 
such prod.ct ons as will produce both 
food and clothing, and thi@refore admit 
of a certain degree of progress, if the 
world were suddenly denied all tropi- 
cal production, northern civ.lization 
would suffer to an extent difficult to 
estimat:, or to express in mere verbal 
terms. Commerce in our times de- 
pends almust entirely on tropical pro- 
ductions ; indeed, we may say, com- 
-merce never existed until the lower 
races of mankind were wade available 
for tropical production. A great deal 
of nonsense has been written about 
the commerce of Tyre and Sidon, and 
later, of Venice and Genoa, &v., but 
there is more commerce, more ships 
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and sailors employed, and more prop- 
erty acquired through the cotten pro 
du ed by the negro in one day in New 
York, than there were in any year of 
the centuries of commerce elsewhere. 
The commerce of the East was mainly 
in jewels, in spices, in some few rich 
stuffs, silks, linen, &c, but until the 
negro was brought to America, and 
Englishmen made the Mongolian hordes 
of Asia available in the cultivation of 
cotton, sugar, coffe, rice, &., com- 
merce, as we now understand it, can 
hardly be said to have existed. But 
with the introduction of the negro in 
America by the Sp mish conquerors, a 


new and better civilizuion dawned 


upon the world, that vast tropical pro- 
duction was begun that has changed 
the whole character of 8 ciety, aud 
peopled the ocean almost as densely as 
the land, tor those great maratime cities, 


whose people draw their subsistance 
{rom commerce, properly belong to it. 
Ninnevah and Babylon, and the great 
cities of the East, never had a ship or 
a sailor, Rome aud Paris, and Vienna, 
and the great cities of modern t mes, 
indeed London itself, befure the negro 
was bronglt to America, can hardly 
be said tu have had any commerce. 

It was the introduction of the negro 
in America, and the cultivation of tro- 
pical products, therefore, that origin- 
ated that mighiy commerce éf modern 
times that has so changed the desti- 
nies of mankin/, and increased the 
happiness and well being of such count- 
less millions of Gud’s creatures, 

The Spanish government provided, 
with the utmost care and kindness, for 
the welfare of the imported negroes. 
A certain number of females and chil- 
dren were always selected, and so far 
as family existed among those people, 
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it was thonghtfully preserved. They 
were an inferior species of human kind, 
natural minors, adapted, and therefore 
designed by the Almighty Creator for 
a domestic condition, and all this was 
humanely provided for by the Spanish 
government, Though an inferior crea- 
ture, they were, like other children or 
minors, capable of being Christians, if 
they were fortunate enough to have 
Christian masters and Christian homes, 
and the clergy duly baptized them in 
the Christian faith, and with good ex- 
amples set them by their masters in 
this respect, they became as gvod 
Christians as children often are. In- 


deed it is only justice to at present ra- 
ther a disreputable government, and 
unpopular faith, to say that both the 
Spanish government and the Catholic 
Church did their full duty by the ne- 
groes, and probably no number of hu- 
man creatures were more carefully 


looke.! after than were the negroes ori- 
ginally imported by the Spanish au- 
thorities. But soon after this disco- 
very of the specific fitness of the ne- 
gro for tropical production, the Dutch 
and English began that wide-spread, 
and in some respects abominable traf- 
fic, of the “slave trade,” wh'ch has 
been so extensively practiced since. 
The New World was a wilderness and 
labor everywhere in demand, and in- 
stead of the importation of negroes 
within their own natural centre of ex- 
istence, the English and their “ Yan- 
kee” descendants regarded the negro 
as a mere work animal, and carried 
him everywhere where they could find 
a market, and not only supplied the 
central and southern colonies, but 
_ thrust the miserable creature among 
the snows of Canada, whenever they 
could find a purchaser. This mon- 
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strous violation of climatic and indus- 
trial laws was surpassed by the still 
greater outrage on the instincts of re- 
production and the law of offspring. 
Adult males always paying best as 
mere work animals, but few females 
were imported by the British traders, 
an atraci us crime against nature that 
finally was followed in the tropics, and 
is even in these days in Cuba, 

It is estimated that there were three 
hundred thousand males, andonly six- 
ty thousand females originadly import- 
ed into these States. But Though nae 
ture was thus outraged, her inherent‘ 
forces are so potent, and reparatory 
that at this time the sexes are equal, 
and though no human law has bec n en- 
acted to bring it about, the great body 
of our negro population are at this 
time, approximately, within their own 
centre of existence. But though the 
“slave trade,” in thus violating a fun- 
damental law of nature, was in that 
respect atrocious, in all other respects 
it was humane and proper, for the pe- 
cuniary interests of the traders of 
course prompted the utmost care and 
protection to the negroes. Indeed, in 
contrast with the millions of emigrants 
from Europe of our own race, it is sim 
ply common sense to say that the ne- 
groes imported from A!rica were, from 
the nature of things, vastly better 
cared for, for while, if the Irish or Ger- 
man emigrant died on the way, there 
was no loss to those who brought him 
over, but if a negro died, it was a di- 
rect and considerable loss, of course, 
to the carrier. Indeed, save in the one 
respect of mainly importing males, it 
is safe to say that the negroes import- 
ed into the tropics were the best cared 
for and most protected people that 
were ever brought to America, not 
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even excepting the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their hopeful progeny. All the 
great tropical centre of the continent, 
with this negro labor, was rapidly 
brought under cultivation, and with 


the rapid development of tropical pro- . 


duction, that mighty modern com- 
merce which has so changed the sur- 
face .of modern society first began. 
Great cities sprang up as by magic, 
Vera Cruz, Panama, Kingston, Port-au- 
Prince, &c., were centres of trade and 
traffic such as the world had never be- 


fore known, and the results upon the , 


welfare and progress of society in the 
Old World were as beneficent, as wide- 
spread and pervading. 

There was only a single drawback, 
the comparative non.importation of fe- 
males, thus compelling a continual 
trade with Africa, and the prevention 
of a regular, natural and settled con- 
dition of human society. But other- 
wise all this mighty region was a busy 
scene of labor and production, and the 
centre of commerce, the whole world 
was dependent on it for its comforts, 
if not for its necessities. 

No one, either in Europgor America, 
ever dreamed of its beitf¥ wrong to 
bring over idle and useless African 
heathens, or to set them to work when 
brought here ; indeed, it was deemed 
especiaily Christian and pious to bring 
over these untutored Africans, and 
thought to be a very “labor of love” 
by the more earnest Christians of the 
time. There were then no “irrepres- 
sible conflicts” between Europe and 
America, for not only were there no 
Democratic institutions to conflict with 
European monarchy, but America then 
belonged to Europe, and the utmost 
harmony prevailed in these respects. 
But this harmony of the Old World and 
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the New, and this total absence of 
“slavery questions” and “ irrepressi- 
ble conflicts” was destined, in the or- 
der of Providence, to suidenly change 
about one hundred years ago. 

Two grand events occurred that 
placed Europe and America in utter 
and irreconcilable conflict—a conflict 
that openly or secretly has gone on 
ever since, and that in the nature of 
things must go on until their systems 
are harmonized ,in the establishment 
of Democracy in Europe, or a return 
tv monarchy in America. 

e American colonists, especially 
Virginians, with negroes in theimmidst, 
necessarily became Democrats. The 
artificial and accidental habits of class 
they brought from the old world, soon 
gave way, when contrasted with the 
natural distinction of race. What 
were the human inventions of Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, when tested by 
the handiwork of the Almighty Cre- 
ator? What were wealth, education, 
or even moral woi th itself, or any pos- 
sible or conceivable distinctions among 
their own race, compared with the dis. 
tinctions of nature, fashioned by the 
hand of God? Thus it necessarily 
followed that the natural inequality of 
races gave origin to the Democratic 
idea of the natural equality of their 
own race, and those colonies that had 
the greatest number of negroes, per 
force became the staunchest supporters 
of Democracy. Indeed it is so now, 
and always must be so, that those who 
recognize and accept the distinction of 
race are necessarily Democrats, while 
those who do not, or are blind to 
this natural distinction, are monarch. 
ists of course, though they may not 
understand it. Or, in other words 
every man in these States now who ac 
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cepts what by a stupid misnomer is 
called slavery, is a Democrat, and every 
man why strives to “abolish” it, is 
perforce anl of necessity a monarclr 
ist. But this great, and indeed trans- 
cendeut event, of the establishment of 
the Demovratic system in the New 
World in 1776, was accompanied by 
another transcendent event, and that 
has enabl-a European monarchy to 
fight its battle against American De- 
mocracy sv successfully, This was 
the conquest of India by Lord Clive, 
and the actual possession of such @ 
vast tropical region, that England 
could afferd to ruin her own West Ine 
dia Islands, in order to pen up Demo- 
cracy in America, Had she not con- 
quered India, and been forced to de- 
pend on America for her tropicil pro- 
ducts, though Le grand revolutionary 
movement of 1776 placed the Old and 
the New World in deadly antagonism, 
it is most likely that the “slavery 


question” would never have been heard 


of. But with India ather control, with 
a hundre i millions of Mongols to grow 
her cotton, sugar, coffee, & , 1t actual- 
ly became a commercial advantage to 
abandon her West India Islands to 
destruction, quite independent of the 
vastly more important consideration 
of breaking down the Democratic sys- 
tem of the New World. Hr writers 
and statesmen, therefore, went to work 
to debauch the American mind, and 
rendering Democratic institutions im- 
possible, to restore monarchy from 
Canada to Brazil. Suddenly discover- 
ing that negroes were slaves because 
they were in domestic subordination, 
tiie crusade against Democracy was 
masked under the pretence of freedom, 
and as the European masses were of 
course ignoraut of negrves, the work 
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was nut only easy, but seemed merito- 
rious. The result is that the distinc- 
tion of race ignored and abolished, the 
great tropical centre of the continent 
with all its mighty natural products 
for the comfort and happiness of Gou’s 
creatures, is blasted and blighted as if 
the angel of desvlation had swept 
over it . ; 

If the people, especially if the white 
people of that regiun had been instant- 
ly slaughtered, it would have been hu- 
mane and desirable rather than be 
doomed to the fate that now hangs 
over them. The negroes, no lon:er 
guid d and provided fur by masters, of 
course do not labor, but the almost 
spontaneous earth enables them to sub- 
sist in some miserable way, and what 
lttle production there is, is obtained 
from miserable Mongals, stolen from 
China, &c. 

The grand result is, that the whites 
still left are rotting out at the rate of 
five per cent., and the neg oes from a 
half to one and a half per cent. There 
is no hope or possible chance for the 
negroes until the whites, who abdicate 
their manhood, and equalize with the 
negroes, rob’ out utterly, or, as the 
other day in Jamaica, the end is. has- 
tened by massacre, and then the ne, 
groes, relieved from this burden, as in 
Africa, will agai fulfill the primal law 
and multiply their kind. 

This, then, as things now stand, is the 
sole hope of the negro in the great 
tropical centre of the continent, to get 
relieved from the deadly burden of 
“impartial freedom,” and again return 
to his African aptitudes of snake-wor, 
ship, and mumbo-jumboism. If the 
European garrisons were withdrawn, 
he would rise up at once and relic:e 
himselt of the burden that now op 
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presses him, and sloughing off the 
rotten and decaying mass of mong- 
relism, again obey the natural law, and 
multiply. And it is only a question of 
years when the miserable and degrad- 
ed white element which abdicates its 
manhood, aud all the obligations 
which God and nature impose on it, 
must become utterly extinct. The time 
is not distant when a huge African 
heathenism must fill up the great cen- 
tre of the continent, and that grand 
and beautiful region which one hun- 
dred years ago was the very garden of 
the earth, in another century must 
needs be as uninhabitable and imprac- 
~ ticable to the white man as Central 
Alr ca is now. 

What a destiny for the negro, to be 
carried from Alrica and become a Chris- 
tian and useful being, contributing, in 
his subordinate way, to the world’s 
well-being, and the comfort and happi- 
ness of vast masses of G d’s creatures, 
then to be thrust from his normal con- 
dition into a hideous amalgamation 
with a superior race, destruying his 
vitality, but nature, finally relieving 
his of this deadiy burden, again he 
recovers his freedom, and becuines, in 
America, just what the white man 
found him in Africa three centuries 
ago. 
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It is not intended, in this brief arti- 
cle, to take into consideration the con- 
dition or welfare of the master race, 
but it is rather a start'ing thing, cer- 
tainly, to realize that the great heart 
of our continent, embracing some sixty 
degrees of latitude, and the centre ot 
the great tropical prcduction so essen- 
tial to the wellare of mankind, is rap- 
idly becoming a desert; and if the 
existing tendencies are permitted to 
work out their necessary resuits, this 
mighty region must soon become ano- 
ther Afric:, and the negro inhabitants 
exactly what the Portuguese found 
them in their “Fatherland.” But this 
mighty problem of the negro in the 
trepics is suddenly overshadowed by 
the problem of the negro in our m dst. 

lustead of being enlightened by the 
disease, death, and desolation that now 
broods over the centre of the conti- 
nent, our people have de.iberate y gone 
to work to destroy themselves by the 
same obscene and monstrous crime 
against God and His creatures, which 
bas so blasted and desolated the fair 
and fertile regions south of us. But 
the very magnitude of the crime at, 
tempted wi!l doubtless save the coun, 
try trota final rein, and end in the res- 
toration of the tropics, as well as peace 
and order among ourselves, 
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Trust not too much to that enchanting face, 
Beauty’s a charm ; but soon the charm will pass, 
White lilies lie neglected on the plain, 

While dusky hyacinths for use remain. 


> 
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THE SOUTHERNER’S DREAM. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


[BY FANNY FIELDING.] 


“The machinery for dreaming plant 
ed in the human brain was not planted 
for nothing. That faculty, in allegi- 
ance with the mystery of darkness, is 
the one great tube through which man 
communicates with the shadowy. And 
the dreaming organ, in connection 
with the heart, the eye and the ear, 
compose the magnificent apparatus 
which forces the infinite into the cham- 
bers of a human brain, and throws 
dark reflections from eternities below 
all life upon the mirrors of the sleep- 
ing mind.” 

“De Quincy.” 

“Heigh! Iwonder how our poor 
boys in grey are getting along to- 
night !” uttered Lewis Battle, in a lux- 
urious half yawn, as he stirred the 
already hotly-blazing hickory logs, so 
that, with the Christmas candles and 
the Christmas fire, there was not a 
cranny of the comfortable parlor but 
was glowing and radiant with heat 
and light. 

There was no answer from the meek- 
faced woman in mourning, occupying 
the corner at his right, but her placid 
gaze fell to the hearth, and her thoughts 
traveled far out in the cold snows, 
beneath which one “ boy in grey,” the 
widow’s hope, lay sleeping. 

“@Qne glass more of your prime 


eggnog, sister, and I suppose we'd as 
well retire.” 

He was served from a silver. bowl 
and ladle on the table beside her, the 
other occupant of the parlor handing 
his glass on a richly-chased waiter of 
silver. 

“Dick, did your father go out the 
front door after Major Whitehead 
left?” asked the master of the house, 
his rubicund visage growing brighter 
and brighter, as he sipped the luscious 
drink in his own epicurean fashion. 

“Yes, sah—done, double locked it.” 

“Very well. The Major had better 
stayed all night. I don’t think the 
hospital would have suffered very much 
had he prolonged his, absence a few 
hours. However, as he didn’t think so, 
Dick, I musi fill his glass for you. 

“Yes, sah ! Thankee, sah |” 

“ Positively no more for you to-night, 
sister ?” 

“No more, thank you, Lewis; a 
very little of such things affects my 
head.” Ah !—evasion, which the Re- 
cording Angel will trace in letters of 
Heaven’s own light on the books 
above! You do not say that in your 
pure system of ethics it seems sin to 
indulge in luxuries while Confederate 
soldiers almost lack life’s necessities. 
“Dick, is this the first eggnog you 
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have tasted this Christmas ?” asks the 
’squire. 

“Te-hee |—No, sir !” is the jolly an- 
swer ; “ Miss Madone had de water-pail 
full for we all down in de kitchen,” 
and he looked cou:teously and defer- 
entially at Mrs. Barton. 

“A good thought, sister,” said the 
‘squire ; “you are always thinking for 
everybody but yourself—but now, I 
must think for myself that, discretion 
being proverbially the better part of 
valor—well~my candle, Dick—sister, 
good night.” 

“Forty-nine years old this blessed 
Christmas eve |” said Battle, heaping 
fresh logs on the fire, and casting a 
satisfied glance around on the cosy 
appointment of that bachelor apart- 
ment. 

“Whew !—ew ! !--ew ! | !”--whistled 
the norther around t e brick gables 
and angular eccentricities of the old 
house’s outlines. 

“Pipe away !—only don’t come it 
too sharp on the boys—our boys, I 
mean,” said Battle—“ you can’t get at 
me,” and he sank into a deep-cushioned 
arm-chair, and kicked off his boots. 
They were not of the peculiarly neat- 
fitting kind; they were home-made, 
too—of dog skin. 

What consummate satisfaction in 
all animate and inanimate creation— 
himself not excluded—sat throned 
upon his full lips, rotund cheeks and 
sparsely-covered brow |! 

“It’s very nice sitting over one’s 
own fire, in one’s own room in such a 
night, and under such circumstances 
as the present,” said the ’squire, “if 
one could keep one’s thoughts at 
home ; but’—and he blessed himself 
(in sailor _w.se, as Saxe hath it), if to- 
night he could turn before his own 
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fire, courting an impartial distribu- 
tion of its heat over his corporeal sys. 
tem, but Burnside seized possession of 
his brain ; and then to recall the re- 
ecding tableau of Dick making safe 
the family plate, as it presented itself 
in the hall but just now, while his 
own exit to his room was being effect- 
ed—why, ’twas enough to make a man 
dream to the tune of Picayune Butler 
a week | 

Shame on you, Butler! In your per- 
fectly sane moments no man has a 
more orthodox contempt for the whole 
race of puns and punsters than your- 
self. And such as these! Something’s 
wrong. 

“That was quite a comfortable 
Christmas-box for camp,” he further- 
more reflected--“ turkies,tongues,hams, 
sausages, pork, potatoes; but, con- 
found it all, these draughts from the 


Pierian spring have a muddling effect 
upon a fellow’s perspective, discrimi- 
native and distributive apparatus, any 


other than classical in its issues. Per- 
haps it’s the wrong time of year, or— 
ignoring the caution to ‘drink deep, 
or taste not.’ Too late for either now, 
and I'll to bed.”. The resolution was 
promptly acted upon, the blessed reno- 
vator, the smoother out of wrinkles, 
the detruder of enmities soon asserted 
her supremacy within the limits of 
that little realm. 

There was no telling how long the 
’squire (to adhere to his neighborhood 
appellative) slept ere awakened (he 
said “ awakened”) by a queer consci- 
ousness of some remarkable presence 
in his vicinity—a consciousness, per- 
haps, akin to that magnetic influence 
(if it be magnetic) exercised by a hu- 
man eye bent steadily upon a sleeper, 
and which is rarely without its effect, 
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more or less intense, independently of 
all other agents calculated to arouse 
the dormant senses. Battle thought, 
as he began to be satisfied regarding 
his own identity, that he heard the 
flapping of wings Well he might. 

Giving his eyes the final rousing 
rub, he saw by the peculiar, superua- 
tural light, a red, dusky glare filling 
the apartment, a hideous black figure 
cronche on the foot of his bed, whose 
vampire wings stretched from side to 
side across the apartment. A brim- 
stone odor pervaded the room. (“The 
traditional devil,” thought Buttle) 
And now, successively, forked tail and 
cloven feet developed themselves in 
confirmation of his surmise. 

Battle wasw’t a timid man, and he 
forthwith essayed a few ferocious 
kicks, which, “saving the presence,” 
he woula have been astonished to find 
80 ineffeciive. “Get off, you scoun- 
drel !” he finally blew for h, with a 
gasping, convulsive effort of the 
chest--“ You Bvelze 1” “That’s my 
name,” leered the devil; “how did 
you know?” Using, I am sorry to 
say, for a second time to-night, an ac- 
tive verb, more expressive than cere- 
monious, coupling therewith the per- 
sonal pronoun “ you,” Battle informed 
him that be knew his name and na- 
ture, too; his very presenve wher- 
ever he found it—that the past three 
years’ experience hadw’t gone for no- 
thing. “Go off, now!” Battle added, 
and he gave a glance at the crimson 
canopy overhanging his bed—at the 
sooty chimney back, if he might fully 
determine where the contradictory 
red, black glow came from. 

“T've no more use for you,” he con- 
tinued, “than I’ve got for a live Yan- 
kee, white or black, for a white or a 
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black face nigger, for a man with a 
‘sub’ or a girl without a sweetheart 
in the southern army.” 

“But I’ve got the freedom of the 
country,” said the devil, “for the same 
clique which put old Abe Lincoln in 
nomination, and conducted him through 
to the Presidential office tendered me 
that, most respectfully, so you see I’m 
not to be so summarily dismissed, and 
that by an insignificant individual, 
I’ve had my emissaries at work for 
this advancement of myself and canse 
too many years not to live up to my 
privil-ges now.” - 

“Whom do you call your emissa- 
ries ?” asked Battle, now growing cu- 
rious, and, his own mind made up on 
this score, anxious to test his sagucity 
by the admissions of his present com- 
panion. 

“Tuo numerous to mention,” he gets 
for reply; but, presently—* Ward 
Beecher, Wendell Phiilips, Thad. Ste- 
vens, Wiliam H. Seward, and their 
satellites--the whole Black Republican 
party. Indeed, I may truly honorably 
include the whole race of sensation 
and political preachers and ‘strong- 
minded’ women.” 

“ You're ‘a friend of the negro,’ of 
course ? to use to catchword,” Battle 
asked. 

“For a purpose, like the rest of 
tem » 

“ Hey !-—then you don’t try to come 
in on the philanthropic ?” 

“Played out !-~the joke’s thread- 
bare. Every fool knows, now, that 
philanthropy is set aside when this 
matter comes on the carpet. We have 
in view the double purpose of placing 
Cuffee out of competition with the 
white man in the matter of labor; in ° 
other words, Cuffee’s extermination, in 
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the first place ; and, secondly, and. 


nearly as potent a consideration is the 
‘po’ folks vs. great folks’ policy --we’re 
going to take the aristocracy out of 
you southerners.” ; 

“©, yes; I understand,” says the 
‘squire ; “you are propagating agra- 
rianism from its root-~-infidelism.” 

“Hal! ha! ha! So!” laughed the 
fiend. 

“O, yes !--we all know it’s so,” said 
Battle. “Confound their impudence ! 
This ‘sin’--if it be a sin--a system 
which has done more to Christianize 
this race than every other system ever 
inaugurated (so it turns out), be 
~ queathed to us by Old England— per- 
petuated with us, as far as her efforts 
could be made successful by New 
England, to be deprecated of those 
who had the least right to cast the 
first stene ! Why, ever since it first 
transpired that negro slavery was pro- 
fitable to us, and no longer profitable 


to them, haveu’t they been sending. 


their puritanical poke-noses, in every 
conceivable form, to poison this ele- 
ment in our midst ?---Yankee school 
marms, singing masters, John Browns 
& Co.-—Hey ?” asked Battle, now quite 
warm with his subject. 

Satan broke forth into singing : 

“Say, was it not a sound to make 

Satan him elf seem merry ; 

The fratricidal shout that shook 

The hills of Harper’s Ferry? 

But thanks to one Wise counsellor,” &c. 
and he said: “The rest of this inter- 
esting legend will not be found in the 
New York Ledger, for it was part of a 


song written by a southern poetess a ' 


while after the John Brown raid. 
“Twas a right funny coincidence,” he 
continued, “that the same year should 
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have brought both the Puritans and 
the niggers to this continent” 

“ Culor to color,” said Battle, “ you 
seem to be up in your history regard- 
ing the black brethren; but what do 
you make of the coincidence ?” 

“Well, I guess,” said Satan (that 
much through his nose), “’twas a 
sign that the ‘forefather’ element, act- 
ing with and upon the other immigrant 
race, were in this country to xick up 
the , myself,” laying his hand up- 
on his heart, and bowing with mock 
dignity. 

“A pretty set of kidnappers and 
law-defiers were these same ‘ forefa- 
thers’ aud ‘foremothers,” said Battle, 
“if one of their historians spoke truly 
in affirming that ‘no person was ever 
born into legal slavery in Massachue 
setis.’” 

Satan grinned. “That was a nice 
little episode,” he said, “ suited me to 
a T~—wherein, after Puritania—I meun 
Yankeedom at large—had made a great 
fuss, and decreed that all negroes 
born within its precincts after a cer- 
tain prescribed period, should be free. 
They, with true Yankee thrift, packed 
off all the female slaves to the South 
for sale. A great interior slave trade 
was inaugurated, so overwhelmirgly 
deleterious to public interest, that 
slaveholding Virginia passed strin- 
geut resolutions to prohibit this in- 
flux.” 

“Yes, I guess, too,” said Battle, im 
itating the nasal twang, “it suits you 
very well to reflect upon the incon- 
siderable little circumstance, that, 
though they are piping through their 
noses this song of “nnclean | unclean) 
Virginia passed her law abolishing 
the slave trade in 1778, just ten years 
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before humane Massachusetts. Take. 
that sweet morsel of consistency, and 
roll it under your tongue, with the 
other.” 

“Right,” said the familiar, for fami- 
liar he was determined to be, “and 
they can’t in this ‘nigger’ cry bush the 
fact that in all their annals they have 
never set any negro free. All their 
enactments in regard to their libera- 
tion were prospective. All who were 
slaves remained slaves, and those 
upon whom the ‘philanthropy’ was, in 
Suture, to take effect, were mercifully 
rem ved beyond its sphere of action 
ere the prescribed period arrived. 
That was jolly |” 

“You seem merry,” said Battle. 

“ And the little affair about the Pe- 
quod Indians, if you call that a trade 
in flesh and blood,” continued Satan, 
not heeding the interruption. “ Mer- 
ry !” he went on to say, “and why 
shouldn’t Ibe ? Who ever catered so 
industriously and successfully to my 
appetite before? Here are now, a 
good part of four million souls in the 
question. If a war of races should 
ensue upon present measures, and 
these Ethiops exterminate the whites 
—well, they relapse into their native 
barbarism ; if returned to Africa the 
result is the same; and if they are 
turned adrift here, extermination, agree- 
ably to all the teachings of history in 
regard to competition between a supe- 
rior and inferior race.” 

“Why do you rejoice in effecting 
so much harm to a really inoffensive 
people?” asks Battle ; “inoffensive, I 
affirm, as a consequence of the slavery 
discipline, though, as you know, fierce 
and savage enough in their normal 
state ?” 
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I get, if there’s anything in retributive 
justice,” chuckled the fiend. 

Now, you know most men are flat- 
tered in finding the wisdom of their 
own politics substantiated by the sen- 
timents of those whom we may consi- 
der posted, and moreover, the social- 
izing effect of Battle’s Christmas Eve 
eggnog, was again aroused ; and more- 
over, again, this seemed not altoge- 
ther an ungenial imp, for he cut a few 
queer somersaults on the foot of the 
bed, and began to sing, in a high key: 
“Social equality swings in the chair, 

While Missis brushes the room, ~ 
But don’t think ‘ Missi,’ aloud, if you please, 

Or 8. E. may take up the broom. 

Social equality sleeps in the sun, 

Or saunters around in the street, 


Sccesh is glad to get work enough 
To buy him some bread to eut. 


Social equality—save the mark! 
It is patent far and wide, 

Like the Irishman’s reciprocity, 
Is only upon one side!” 


“That’s the way it'll be,” said Satan, 
and he cut another dido over and over, 
and came down in the same place. 

“ Beelze,” said Battle, for, as I told 
you, he was in a social mood, “I want 
you distinctly to understand that I 
wouldn’t condescend to parley with you 
an instant, did yeu come whining, hy- 
pocritically feigning to be other than 
you are, I tell you a burnt child 
dreads the fire, and if you had appear- 
ed before me in Pilgrim garb, I should 
have ‘guessed’ your wallet was filled 
with fragments of old Plymouth gra- 
nite, aad that you were watching your 
chance to rock to sleep the first luck- 
less wight you caught napping. As it 
is, I want to ask you how you stand 
affected to the South in this contest ?”’ 
“Well, well,” said Satan, evidently 
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flattered, “I’m very much pleased with 
some things I see South ; I’m pleased 
with you in many respects ; but, tore 
turn to the Confederacy, it pleases me 
most of all to think that the whole af- 
fair will go up presently.” 

“ Thunderation |” said Battle, rather 

uncivilly we must admit, seeing the 
opinion drawn forth was of his own 
soliciting ; “if that turns out true, it’s 
no credit to the Yankees. Don’t you 
see we are fighting Yankee land, and 
every other man? Evry civilized na- 
tion on the globe is virtually trying to 
crush us, if not actually arrayed in 
arms ; don’t you see?’ ask d Battle. 
. “O, yes,” answered the fiend, “I’ve 
a nice little account with the British 
lion, in the first place, and incidentally 
with France and Spain, regarding this 
aggressive ‘neutrality’ Loud wil, 
be the roarings of that leonine quad- 
ruped one day.” 

Battle didn’t care ; he had no more 
faith in Old England than he had in 
New England, 

“Well, what about our legis’ 

and executive body ?” he asked. 
. “Least said, soonest mended,” re. 
marked his sable highness; “ but your 
navy department has a funny genius 
in playthings—right expensive toys ; 
building great big Virginias at Nor- 
fulk, and great strong Albemarles on 
the Sound, and crack gunboats at New 
Orleans, and here and there elsewhere, 
to see a big fire, and hear a big fuss 
presently—when they blow up. Bu; 
that 0. S. Congress is aright joke— 
killing you at the first lick with that 
substitute bill; setting the poor man 
to calling it a rich man’s war.” 

“Stop,” said Battle, “ how could he? 
Doesn’t wealth always purchase immu- 
nities which the poor cannot command? 


live 
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In the natural, inevitable economy of 
things this cannot be etherwise—-it’s 
no argument against wealth that such 
is the case.” 

“Pm not arguing,” said the dusky 
speaker; “I only say, talk political 
economy all day long to the poor far- 
mer in that way, and when you’ve done, 
he’s no more conviuced than he was 
before, that his life isn’t as valuable to 
his wife and children as your rich neigh- 
bor’s is to his. He'll accord to wealth 
its due respect, it’s just weight in 
every other connection, too, only don’t 
let its value compete with that of hu- 
man blvod,.” 

“Sensible Satan,” 
“something in that.” 

“Talking about money,” resumed the 
other speaker, “ what a blunder in your 
government not to make the ‘Confed’ 
money a legal tender: as well blue 
backs as greenbacks. All legislation 
on the currency has made it worse and 
worse. And talking about Congress, 
‘Secret Session,’ which is a standing 
joke in Richmond, has become a chro- 
nic intermittent ; result, back rations 
ani double pay to Congressmen, on 
each recur: ence of the fit.” 

Battle laughed slightly, and asked 
what he had to say against President 
Davis. 

“That pale, thin, care-worn, weary- 
souled man! He’s a Christian of the 
Robert Lee type. I’ve nothing to do 
with him, except, indeed, to tempt him 
through you, and through those op- 
posed to you insentiment. Paraodox- 
ical? Tl explain. You complain of 
his self-will, obstinacy [ think you 
have called it, Secret agents carp 
continually at his pliancy. His life is 
one struggle to abstract himself from 
either influences, to look upward, on- 


says Battle, 
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ward, to adapt himself by supernatu- 
ral, spiritual strength, to the great, the 
appalling responsibility with which he 
stands invested, and to commit results 
to—one I dare not name. OQ! how,it 
angers me to recall the policy of Davis 
and Lee regarding the march into the 
enemy’s country! Rapine, fire, pilfer- 
ing broad-cast and singly ; murder, 
general desolation, such as that to 
which the South had been, ty raid and 
by wholesale marching of armies, un- 
exceptionably subjected, must not be 
named as worthy the sons of southern 
cavaliers ; must not be named as Chris- 
tian work !” hissed the devil, between 
his teeth, and a hideous scowl came 
over his face. The ‘squire felt less 
comfortable. 

“* Now,” continued the othe?, “dewn 
through the histories ot far-off ages, 
down the unborn centuries, shall come 
looming this-record, speaking in trum- 
pet tones to the great lercalter of 
earth of a Christian President! a Chris- 
tian General! a Christian soldiery! 
This policy, in conjunction with the 
course of these prayerful, earnest, ever- 
working, never-wearying, devoted, self- 
sacrificing women of the South,” conti, 
nued the dark spirit, “ have done more 
to militate against my kingdom than 
has been performed in ages.” 

The satanic equanimity was evident- 
ly much disturbed in contemplation of 
these topics, and after certain diabol- 
isms of gesture and countenance, such 
as we might suppose only the arch- 
fiend could command, came a lurid 
glare of the fiery eye-balls, and a low, 
suppressed howl. Battle had no pow- 
er to move himself; it was not fear 
which paralyzed him, but some super- 
natural, more than depressing influ- 
ene, 
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Satan recovered himself, and pleas- 
antly asked, “ You are voo old to go 
into the army ; that is, to be conscript 
ed ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you are living all through these 
years of war, here in the interior of 
this fruitful State, unmolested by the 
encroachments of foreign armies or @ 
home soldiery. You are living in lux- 
ury ; are you doing all you can for 
those who have homes no longer, who 
have forsaken them to fight for your 
money at interest ; your fine house and 
servants ; your carriages and -horses, 
and stock and grain—your liberty? 
Hey ?” and he saucily nudged Battle’s 
feet. ) 

“TI do a great deal,” said Battle, sad- 
ly, for his spirits were failing, percep- 
tibly to himself. “TI subscribe to every 
movement inaugurated for donations 
to the soldiers, of whatever kind; all 
the hospital and relief associations, and 
but to-day a box reached the cump of 

Regt., Co, ‘C.,’ for my sister’s 
twe boys. I had it put up at my owa 
expense.” 

“That's a small matter to rich Lewis 
Battle,” said the fiend, continuing. 
“You're an employec in the tax-in-kind 
service—ain’t you 2” 

“ss Yes.” 

“ And you don’t perform all the re- 
quirements and provisions of the law 
in that department ‘on the square,’ do 
you ?” asked Buattle’s interlocutor, 

Battle couldn’t say that he did. 

“How about that wheat you dis- 
posed of at starvation price, away be- 
yond prescribed tariff rates ?” 

“T was in good company, Secretary 
Siddon and others.” 

“O. well!” interrupted Beelzebub, 
“go it suits you to be in good o-mpany, 
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which is, I must admit, a desideratum 
with a respectable man—good compa- 
ny, no matter where or how ; perhaps 
I may some day tender you the felici- 
ties of a jolly crowd and a warm ree 
ception. Lewis Battle,” said thie fiend, 
imp'essively, “when I told you that 
you pleased me, I meant. more than I 
have yet said. Have you sustained 
this southern cause according to your 
ability? No—and I like you for it! 
Have you given all you could to sol, 
diers poorly-fed, barely-clad? No— 
-and I like you fur it! Have you de 
nied yourself any luxuries that the 
sums usually expended thereon might 
. be given to these? No—and I like 
you for it! You know what your fight. 
ing men say, ‘ Keep those at home, our 
wives, our children, our aged pareuts, 
from want, and we will fight until the 
last drop of bicod {rom the last south- 
ern suldier has drenched the soil he 
loves dearer than life’ Have you 
cared as you might for these? No-- 
and I like you for it. That stone-ma- 
son’s wife (her husband has been in 
the field since the first regiment left 
the State,) bought a little wool to spin, 
a little corn to grind. Whew! your 
charges are destructive of life as those 
at Malvern Hill, at Gettysburg! I 
think she might have had half a peck 
of Confederate money, but you got it 
all; need I say, I like you for it? You 
know of individual instances of cu- 
pidity ; of the rampant spirit of specu- 
lation abroad in certain official quar- 
ters ; you have in your mind’s eye this 
moment certain quartermasters and 
commissaries, whose greed of gain is 
only effecting the trifling result of ruin, 
ing your country. You Jo not remon. 
strate ; you are a man of influence ; 
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youdo not expose them ; but I like 
you for it” 

Poor Battle! what a change had 
come over his evening, if not hilarity, 
cheerfulness, and __ self-satisfaction. 
Now, self-codemned, the spirit of dark- 
ness seemed to have absorbed all his 
defensive aud rallying powers, 

Suddenly he appeared to breathe 
more freely. The strange stricture 
impeding all natural motion of the 
chest and lungs was in a manner re- 
moved ; and simultaneously the chant- 
ing of celes'ial voices was heard, ac. 
companied by sounds like the harmo- 
nious motion of angel wings upon the 
air, The theme, as snatches thereof 
reached his ear, Battle recognized that 
to which the choristers of heaven at- 
tune their loudest anthems, the eternal 
song of the Redemptivn, the birth of 
the blessed Christ-child. A form of 
light and beauty glided in, waving 
aloft a white banner gemmed with a 
starry cross. Satan vanished befoe 
the symbol. 

“ Nelly, sister—dead years and years 
ago, in your first youth and mine,” said 
Battle, “ you were always my favorite,” 
and he reached out his arms to clasp 
the gently receding figure, her eyes 
looking worlds of wistful affection on 
him meanwhile, “Lewie,” said the 
gentle Nelly, calling him-by the old 
naine she used to call him by when 
ti.ey were boy and girl together in that 
same house, “I came this blessed 
Christnas time, of all other tim+s— 
this season sanctified by all that is 
comprehended in the Angels’ song of 
‘Peace on earth, good will toward 
men,’ came on your birthnight, to bring 
you good tidings ; came to undo the 
teachiugs of despair, such as that dark 
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spirit which has just left you loves 
to instil; came to lead you from 
the wrong already done, to the good 
to be done. You had always a good 
heart, Lewie ; don’t let the worldliness 
creep in and corrode. Patriotism is no 
small part of piety ; be faithful, as I 
know you will be, to this emblem,” and 
she shook out the folds of the banner, 
and every star glistened like a dia- 
mond, “it is a part of your service to 
Him who first of all made the Cross a 
sacred emblem, who more than eighteen 
centuries ago lay uuder the starry 
night sky of Judea. Go abont like 
Him, doing good. Distribute to the 
soldier. God loves the martyr for the 
right. Feed the helpless ; give to the 


soldier’s orphan and widow. Sustain 
old age bereft of its natural support, 
the sacrifice cheerfully laid on its 
country’s altar; and let this symbol 


float or fall, over the southerner’s fa- 
therland, the southerner’s hope, it shall 
yet be glorified of all the nations of 
the earth.” 

“Christmas gift, Mas’ Lewis! Lor’ 
Mas’ Lewis, ain’t ye gwine to get up 
to-day? De suu here pretty near two 
hours high. Miss ma’ done walk over 
to de soldier hospital, sn’ come dack 
agin |” 

But Dick’s thunders were nothi g 
to-the combined vociferations of Aunt 
Dinah, cook, Aunt Betty, little Betty, 
the housemaid, and a whole posse of 
“the peculiar,” as Mr. Swiveller would 
say, trooping in in noisy invocation. 
“Christmas gift ! Christmas gift !” 

“Uome, get up,” said Aunt Dinah, 
“de buck-whoats’ll all spile, an’ de 
sausages dry up, an’ de coffee won't be 
good ; come, git up an’ give me my 
Christmas gift !” 
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“You've got your Christmas gift,” 
said Battle, rather in a subdued tone ; 
he felt, melancholy and feeble ; “ you've 
got your pig and your turkey.” 

“Don’t care,” says the inexorable 
old darkey, “wants my money jes de 
same I allers had ; pig an’ money, an’ 
turkey too.” So, after some fussing 
in the sable crowd, some thoughts in 
Battle’s mind of the prospective “ so- 
cial equality” picture presented for his 
contemplation in the preceding nights’ 
experience, he dismissed them, and 
made his preparations by a short cut 
for breakfast, mindful of Aunt Dinah’s 
dire prognostications. 

“Listen,” said the ’squire, as Mrs. 
Barton was sending his cup of ccffee 
around ; “I know you'll be off on sume 
good work after Church today; say 
to the ladies of your Hospital Associa- 
tion that I will give them the Sve hun- 
dred dollars they asked for the other 
day ; and you might make up, during 
this week, a great many Christmas- 
boxes for camp, of our good thinys. I 
give you carte-blanche all this week to 
subscribe to and perform as many elia- 
rities as yo2 please, and I will fout the 
bills.” 

This unbusiness-like way of doing 
things wasn’t like Battle ; but it con- 
tinued to be his way all through the 
rest of that chapter of hero warfare, 
so that lad the “Lost Cause” been 
triumphant it had left him compara- 
tively a poor man, which he is now, in 
truth ; but he looks back upon that 
day when he resuived to give all for 
his country as the proudest of his life, 
‘and now you never hear nim whining 
about “a cause that we thought right,” 
but he says, like a man and a Christian, 
that his seutiments are, to @ letter, 
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identical with what they were when 
the first secessicn gun was fired ; that 
he refuses to brand the cause of con- 
science as wicked, because it was 
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overruled by superior strength, and 
that he submits results to the Divine 
will ; so to him as to all who are true 
to their colors—Merry Christmas ! 
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“And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils.”—[ Milton, 


“Two things,” says Kant, “ fill my 
mind with ever newer and increasing 
wonder and reverence—the starry 


~ heavens over me, and the moral law 


« 


within me:” ‘Der bestirute Himmel 
riber mir, und das Moralische Gesetz in 
mir, 

I never have felt the mystery of my 
being as I have when under the stars; 
my soul never has seemed so deep to 
me as when the stars have looked into 
it ; you know what an apparent depth 
waters have that mirror the starry 
heavens ; and, too, they deepen the 
tritest truth uttered under them. Per- 
haps it is because, in the glare of day, 
our attention is chiefly attracted to 
the things of our low earth, and great 
truths even seem trite when associat- 
ed with lower things, and every-day 
life. But at night earth is a dusk, 
while the glories of heaven are opened 
to us-—infinities of star-lit space, and 
measureless depths of starless gloom. 
The daylight seems to shut in our ho- 
rizon, to make a dome of the sky ; so 
that every truth uttered has an earth- 
ly ring, seems to echo back from the 
welkin ; but at night it reaches away 
up into infinity. What yearnings after 
the infinite the starry heavens stir 


within us as we look up to them, or 
rather as they look down into us ; and 
how they call out the noble within us, 
making us long to be worthy of our 
own nobility. They so intensify one’s 
soul, as though he were the only being 
under them. 

The starry heavens above us ; yet, 
80 pitiful, reproaching us not for being 
little, and mean, and sinful; but so 
kindly, because above us ; so sad, too, 
as if reading in us all the.grand pos- 
sibilities of our nature. I never feel 
a self-contempt when under the stars ; 
I pity myself, but cannot scorn myself. 
They are sympathetic, yet never un- 
restful, whether gleaming on waters 
darkened by the contrast with their 
own form, or mirrored in the lake that 
but rises and falls as the infant’s bo 
som in the breathings of healthful 
sleep. Thus, too, they gleam on the 
human soul, swirling in madness, 
darker for the white foam of passion, 
or all calm to the glory of Heaven. 

There is a secrecy about the stars ; 
they seem not even to whisper to one 
another what they see down here, so 
different from the “gaudy blabbing 
day ;” they tell not of the lover’s kiss, 
or the murderer’s dagger, They have 
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with their sweet eyes lighted to many 
a tryste, as “the dews of summer 
night did fall ;” and they have looked 
on wild, wild work, but they never 
tell. Ah! there is about the stars a 
witchery that almost coaxes the soul 
out of one. No wonder the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” ‘In his loneliness and fixed- 
ness, yearneth towards the journeying 
moon and the stars that still sojourn, 
yet still move onward; and every: 
where the blue sky belongs to them, 
and is their appointed rest, and their 
native country, and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unannounced, 
as lords that are certainly expected, 
yet there is a silent joy at their ar- 
rival, 

The starry heavens above me, poor, 
yearning, restless me—restless in my 
fixedness—--drawing me to purity, to 
nobility, to rest ; the rest, not of apa- 
thy, but of intense life, calm by its 
very intensity. 

The moral law within me. It is the 
pleasant theory of many moralists, 
that man has within himself a com- 
plete code of morals, all the Ten Com- 
mandments, or all that are binding on 
us Gentiles, and a great many besides; 
the Bible in the main is a good sort of 
book, but, if any of its doctrines hap- 
pen to conflict with their prejudices, they 
begin to talk about the “Higher Law.” 
However any institution may be au- 
thorized by Scripture, it can have no 
right to existence if it do not dot their 
plot, measured off with a pair of com- 
passes, its straight lines very good en 
paper, well enough as mathematical 
abstractions in the mind; not so well 
when they undertake to tunn:| them 
through God Almighty’s meuntains, 
The nucleus of the first cable of the 
Niagara suspension-bridge was an al- 
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most gossamer thread, borne by a kite 
over the foaming river ; but around an 
air-line can hardly be twisted a cable- 
to bridge one of His chasms. 

But about this beautiful moral law 
within us. This code is certainly not 
very long, not a decalogue; and I 
doubt as to its being very distinctly 
written, even if the original writing is 
distinct, with years it will become il- 
legible ; as the name clearly cut on 
the sapling, becomes on the tree, an 
unmeaning scar, The truth is, we are 
not only a fallen but by nature a fall- 
ing race. We may speculate as ve 
please on the origin of evil, may-throw 
the blame from ourselves as we can ; 
speculations and flinging the blame 
from ourselves do not alter the fact. 
Look around you, yousee liars, thieves, 
cheats, murcerers, adulterers, the pro- 
fane and perjured ; there is not one 
person in a thousand whom you would 
implicitly trust; think you that you 
belong to another race of beings? 
These are your brothers and sisters ; 
though your surroundings may have 
hedged you in from the gross r vices, 
yet the same tainted blood flows in 
your veins that flows in their’s, and I 
would not give much for the moral 
law within you. You and your set may 
be a little purer, a little kinder than 
they ; you may be as the Gilf Stream 
flowing through the sea of humanity, 
yet yours is the same restless, bitter 
nature. “On the Red Sea there is no 
precipitation, it being in a rainless re- 
gion, not a river or brook flows into 
it,” so that its waters are somewhat 
different from those of the main; yet 
their components are the same. So 
though your polluted brotheis and sis- 
ters may not have had the bitterness, 
the evil of their souls diluted by the 
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rain of the sweet heavens, or the fresh- 
ening, purifying influence of pious 
counsel ; yet their nature in its ele- 
ment is the samo as yours. What 
guide is the moral law within them, 
within us ? However distinct and pure 
it may be toeday, if we acknowledge 
no higher law, many a thou shalt and 
thou shalt not will be erased by the 
years, . I am glad that we are 
not left to the passion-modified, sin-be- 
dimmed moral law within us, but that 
we have the law of God, of the immu- 
tability of which the tables of stone 
are symbolical, 


NO. IX. 


You have, of course, read Byron’s 
description of a thunder storm on Lake 
Leman ; 

‘*Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rat ling crags among, 
Leaps the l.ve thunder! not 'rom one lone 
cloud ; 
But every a ountain now batb found atongve, 
And Jura srewers through ber misty sbroud, 
Back to t e joyous Alps, who call to her 
aloud !” 


No great thougnt coming, we scarce- 
ly knew whence, from one lone cloud, 
it may scem to us; yet certainly from 
heaven, for humanity can but echo ; 
striking some towering mind, some 
mountain peak in the dim past, some 
Jura answering through her misty 
shroud ; but is rolled from peak to 
peak, ever gathering volume as it 
echoes and re-echoes from the moun- 
tain minds of poet, philosopher, states- 
man, orator, that stand sentinels around 
an age. Sentinel mountains that tell 
when the storm is coming, and 
when the sunlight is coming, moun- 
tains that catch the last light of the 
dying day, and the almost dying 
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echoes of a dead past, and send them 
reverberating through all time to be 
caught and flung by mountain after 
mountain, till all earthly echoes shall 
be drowned in their source. And it is 
not merely the thunder tones that are 
echoed, 


**Our ecboes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 


The echo of a pistol, fired on one of 
the lakes in the Bavarian Highlands, 
is at firet bat a low mutter; then “it 
gathers along the cliffs, like a gradual 
roll of thunder, increasing in vylume 
till it breaks over the head in a deaf- 
ening crash, louder than the broadside 
of a ship of the line.” Thus our little 
thought, or seemingly little thought--- 
for no thought can be little ; it only 
seems so, becanse we bave but little 
force to lend it—-may gather force till 
it startle a nation with its deafening 
crash; it may be the grand salute fired 
on the coming in of a glorious new 
day. And I hold that every one of us, 
iustead of dreaming away our lives, 
can utter a thought whose echoes will 
“roll from soul to soul, and grow for- 
ever and forever.” 


Not only the lazy, tounging loafer 


and novel-reading boarding school 
miss dream away their lives, but seat- 
ed at the loom, standing at the anvil, 
writing for the press, or sitting with 
knit brow conning to himself to-mor- 
row’s oration, almost every man is a 
mere dreamer. He utters no thought, 
has none, for if he had he must utter 
it ; each new thought to a man is like 
a wonderful: discovery to him, and 
were there no one into whose ear he 
could breathe it, he must, like Mida’s 
barber, breathe it into the ground ; 
and you may be sure that it would be 
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heard, even though a miracle were to 
be worked like that worked in the fa- 
ble ; the reeds along the river’s bank 
would become articulate with it, as 
the hitherto. monotonous winds swept 
over them. 

I doubt whether a thought express- 
ed since the world began, expressed 
in werds, on marble, or on canvas, has 
been lost. The statue may be muti- 
lated, the canvas rent, the manuscript 
burned, but the idea will, must live, it 
is, like the soul, undying ; and, as Py- 
thagoras thought of the soul, it trans- 
migrates from one form into another. 
The same words are echoed in many 
tones from the cavern, the cliff, the 
owl-haunted, ruined castle. 

I said that humanity could but echo, 
Humanity can demonstrate, can doubt, 
can draw inferences, but can evolve 
frem itself no great idea. There is a 


great deal of philosophy in the homely 
saying, “ Thethought struck me;” every 


great idea comes from without, God 
expresses his thoughts in all nature, 
and sometimes, perhaps, directly to 
the soul; and those minds that are not 
too groveling, that stand high enough, 
echo them, The highest ideal of the 
sculptor is of something that is. There- 
fore poet, philanthropist, patriot, you 
who have a great thought to utter, 
fear not that your word will die in the 
air, accompanying naught; for it is 
God’s word, and He has said: “ My 
word shall not return urto me void.” 
You, too, who tower not into the 
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clouds, who are not master minds, yet 
who grovel not on the earth, and shut 
not up the chambers of your heart, 
you too echo heaven’s truth, that when 
you shall be forgotten, or before you 
shall be forgotten, may be reverberat- 
ed from some Alpine mind. Some of 
the grandest ideas have been suggest- 
ed by little people, and little things, 
One great charm of poetry is that it 
expresses our thought, illuminated, it 
may be, yet our thought. Is not this 
a proof-that the thought was but an 
echo of the one thought uttered by the 
Infinite? We do not, if we are 
true men and women, merely echo an 
echo. ’ 

But I am too serious, must change 
my tone, Can any one, who walks 
around with a soul withia him, help 
being serious? Even one who has no 
definite belief as to the future of that 
soul, who knows not that it may have 
a future, must be serious when he 
thinks that even the flinging of a 
chance stone may break the vial, and 
the rare perfume may be wasted in the 
air—the rich aroma—a soul; or be like 
wine poured on the ground, the sense- 
less earth that receives it into her bo- 
som but as water. 

Were I not too serious to-day, I 
would dwell on the fact that echo, 
“the babbling gossip of the air,” has 
always been represented as a woman, 
probably not merely because she is a 
gossip, but also because she always 
has the last word. 
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[BY 4 LADY OF NORTH CAROLINA.] 


“ Loox not mournfully into the past; 
it is gone. Wisely improve the pre- 
sent; it is thine. Go forth with a 
stout heart, and without fear, to meet 
the shadow future.” “These ‘words rose 
to our mind as we stood a short time 
since on the piazza of the homestead 
of one of North Carolina’s hospitable 
country gentlemen, and looked*out on 
the well-cultivated fields which had de- 
scended from father to son since the 
day when the State was a colony. 
“Look not mournfully into the past ; 
it is gone,” we thought, as we recalled 
the days when these fields were culti- 
vated by healthy, well cared-for slaves, 
“who, like their owners, had lived for 
three generations on “ our plantation, 
and ’tended our crop ;” and contrasted 
the Then with the Now, when we heard 
that not a score out of hundreds re- 
mained on the old place, while, as well 
as could be gathered, at least one half 
of those who hrd left had died in less 
than eighteen months. “ Wisely im- 
prove the present,” we repeated, as we 
thought how bravely the southern gen- 
tlemen, as a class, have met the terri- 
ble shipwreck of their fortunes, and 
are rising up to repair their -lusses, 
while the negro is surely, and not 
slowly, sinking down, never again to 
attain to the comforts of “slavery.” 
Nowhere was the agricultnral labcrer 
so well off as the “slaves” of the 


southern States ; where, except in rare 
instances, does he ever, by the sweat 
of his brow alone, attain to more than 
a bare support for himself and family ; 
and where is he better clothéd, fed» 
and cared for, from infancy to old age, 
than our “slaves” were? Nowhere. 
But it takes no gift of prophecy to fore- 
see that this can never be said of the 
freedman, ualess some system is adopt- 
ed to compel him to work, and make 
him self-supporting. The efforts of the 
Abolitionists to elevate him to the 
equality with the suuthern-born white 
man, by means of .the Negro Bu- 
reau, and the “school-marm’s,” only 
make us smile. To render him the so- 
cial equal of any white man, he must 
be transplanted td the northern States, 
and cherished like a hot-house plant ; 
left to himself, he at cnce sinks back 
into his appointed place and becomes 
the servant and dependent of the white 
race. That he cannot take care of 
himself, southerners have long known; 
and it is becoming evident to all but 
the most determinedly obtuse, that 
the Yankee cannot, by means of a 
Negro Bureau, take care of him. 
That “slavery” was ordained by God 
for the good of the negro, we never 
doubted, and we as firmly bélieve that 
its abolition .is permitted because he 
has, like the Indian, played his allot- 
ted. part on this continent, and is doom. 
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€d to disappear from it. But his ex- 
tinction, or we should rather say his 
displacement, will necessarily be gra- 
dual ; it will take longer for the white 
man to push him out of the southern 
States than it did io eject him from the 
northern ; but he can no more live in 
a state of “freedom,” so-called, in the 
one than in the other. He may thrive 
in the West Indies, or any climate 
where the labor of one day in each 
week will suffice to support him for 
that week, but as he cannot so live in 
the souihérn States, he must either 
work for the food which he cannot rise 
up and gather without abo’, be sup- 
ported by the white ran, or die out. 
Whether he will work enough to sup- 
port the children and infirm of his fas 
mily, as well as himself, without com- 
pulsion, is a problem that is to be 
solved, and can only be so by the ex- 
tinction of the Negro Bureau; as 
long as there aré government camps 
where rations are issued to those un- 
able or unwilling to take care of ihem- 
selves the negro cannot be said to be 
self-supporting, That any system 
which will make h'm so, can be found 
better for him than “slavery,” or ra. 
ther than what “slavery” would have 
been but for the meddlesome interler* 
ence of the Abolitionists, we do not be- 
lieve. But those of our planters who 
are wisel, improving the present, may 
go forth to meet the shadowy future 
with stout hearts, and without fear, 
confident that it has more ills in store 
for their former “slaves” than fortLem, 
Capital will always find lavor; the most 
available labor for the South at present 
is the labor of the vegro, and his rights 
must go down before the might of ca. 
pital when they clash with it, Mr. Car- 
lylé says traly that “slavery cannot 
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be exterm‘nated, the slavery of the 
weak to the strong exists all over the 
world,” and is far worse now a ong 
the negro population of the South than 
ever befure. A negro “driver,” or 
overseer, was proverbially harsher and 
more exacting than a white one, and 
the weak among them, deprived of the 
protection of their masters, are fast 
becoming slaves, in the worst sense of 
the word, to the strong. We know of 
more than one negro who wields the 
most despotic authority over the young- 
er and weaker members of his family, 
hiring them out as he chooses, totally 
regardless of their wishes, and appro- 
priating their wages more entirely than 
ever their masters did, for these were 
always bound to clothe and feed them, 
which their black owners do not do. 

- The planter and his family formerly 
regarded -their “slaves” as much in 
the light of dependents as property, 
aud they were not fed, clothed and 
sheltered, as the Abolitionists assert, 
from interested motives only. Had 
this been the case, the children might 
indeed have been cared for, but the 
old and infirm would have been left, 
as the pens of Mexico are, to shift for 
themselves. Lord Chesterfield said it 
took three gen rations to make a gen- 
tlemun ; it certainly does to make a 
real good servant of a negro. The 
English probably have the best ser- 
vants in the world, because with them 
service is as much a business as any 
other occupation ; they do not take it 
up for a time, as the white servants of 
the North do, but are regularly t ain- 
ed to it from their youth, and look for- 
ward to giving it up only when they 
have saved enough to retire from busi- 
ness and live on their muney, just as 
@ tradesman or mechanic does. Next 
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to the English, the trained house ser- 
vants of the southern gentleman were 
probably the best ; they were servants 
“hired for life,” and, putting aside cer- 
tain faults and deficiencies inherent to 
them as negroes, were as good as the 
English, and far superior to the Irish 
domestics, When we ran counter to 
these faults and deficiencies, we would 
shrug our shoulders and say, “just 
like a negro ;” and the momentary ir- 
ritation would evaporate before the 
knowledge of the inevitable, or the re- 
collection of years of servitude, and 
the mutual affection they had engen- 
dered. Mais tout cela est change! The 
_ southern mistress who carefully train- 
ed the children of her servants morally 
as physically so as to fil them to occu- 
py the same positions in her children’s 
famiiies as their parents held in hers, 
not only has now no inducement to un- 
dertake this trouble, but, owing to the 
false ideas instilled by Yankee preach- 
ers and “school marms,” cannot even 
exercise the same restraints, or inflict 
the same punishments she does on her 
own children, without being threaten- 
ed with “The Bureau ;” winle the ease 
with which, as a general rule, they 
forget past kindness, and throw off old 
friends, is fast destroying the personal 
interest once felt in them by their late 
masters and mistresses. The great 
outcry of the Abolitionist was that we 
regarded our negroes not as human 
beings, but as chattels, and the title 
first adopted by Mrs. Stowe for “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” was, “How a man may 
become a Thing.” She could with more 
propriety write a novel now, showing 
how, under the workings of the Ne. 
gro Bureau, a@ man may become a 
brute. “Slavery”? was the last rem- 
nant of the feudal system, and the only 
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bulwark against mobocracy left in this 
country. The “slave” was bennd to 
render his master obedience, and labor 
for his own support ; the master was 
in turn bound to feed, clothe, and pro- 
tect his negro, care for him in sickness, 
and bury him when dead ; but hecould 
not, like the northern capitalist with 
his white slave, bring him to the polls, 
and on pain of dismissal, force him to 
vote as he chose; hence it was also 
the bulwark of the political ‘liberty of 
the poor white man. The capitalist 
could not in the South overpower the 
vote of the poor man by the weight of 
his capital, and there’ never was a 
greater mistake than that of ca'ling 
the late war a war for the benefit of 
the rich alone. Northern radicals 
raised a great hue-and-cry against the 
“southern aristocracy,” and they were 
right to do so, for it was their most 
successful opponent; the aristocracy 
of the South was an aristocracy of co- 
lor, and not, as has been asserted, an 
aristocracy of wealth. Wealth will al- 
ways have its weight; in some com- 
munities it is worth more than it is in 
others ; but there are none in which it 
dues not give some consideration ; it 
probably gave as little in t:e South as 
in any portion of the world, from the 
fact that “ slaveholding” was the rule, 
not the exception, and the poor white 
man, no matter how great his poverty 
might be, felt that there was a large 
class beneath him who could never, un- 
der any circumstances, rise up to his 
level. 

“Slavery,” as it was before the in- 
terference of the Abolitionists, induced 
a spirit of “noblesse oblige” among 
the educated men of the South, which 
rendered them more like t!e English 
squirearchy than any other class of 
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men in this country ; the same dis- 
tinctions existed, but in a more mark- 
ed degree, between the “slave” and 
his master and the ’squire and his ten- 
ant. Up to the time of the Southamp- 
ton insurrection, which was proved to 
have: beer instituted by northern men, 
by means of Abolition publications, 
negroes, when they showed an inclina- 
tion and ability to learn, were taught 
to read, and more than one North Ca- 
rolina gentleman learned the rudiments 
of the Latin grammar from old Mr, 
Charrs, the black Presbyterian minis- 
ter, who used to sit in the pulpit be- 
side Dr. McPheeters, of Raleigh, when. 
ever he visited that place. But this 
was an exceptional case, and one by 
no means agreeable to the negroes, 
who liked preachers of their own color, 
but wanted them en a social level with 
themselves, and the black preacher 
who worked all the week in his corn- 
field was more popular with them than 
one “ who set up with white folks.” 
Dr. McPheeters had an old negro 
man named Jimmy, well known to the 
citizens of Raleigh as asort of Andrew 
Fairservice in pragmatical conceit, 
who used to grumble terribly at hav- 
ing toclean Mr. Charr’s shoes, and once 
refused to accept a quarter of a dollar 
from him for grooming his horse, say- 
ing with dignified impertinence, “I 
thank you, sir, but my master gives 
me all the money I want, and you had 
better spend it in buying some corn 
for your horse ; he looks like a little 
would do him good.” The Abolition- 
ists, by inciting the negro to cut the 
throats of his master and family, put 
an end to teaching “slaves” to read, 
and now the Negro Bureau is des- 
troying every tie between the white 
and black race but that of interest, 
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The planter knows that the negro, by 
his adaptability to the climate, is at 
present the most available field labor- 
er to be procured tor a cotton, tobacco, 
or rice plantation, and that it is to his 
own interest to treat him fairly and 
well; hence the cry of the abuse of 
the “freedman,” except on plantations 
worked by the officers of the Bureau, 
is as groundless as that of the ill-treat- 
ment of the “slave.” But the most 
casual observer can see that there is a 
marked difference between the “ condi- 
tion of the “slave” and of the “ freed- 
man,” and can also see that the former 
was much the worse off. 

Contrast the “ now” of emancipation 
with the “then” of “slavery” on a sin- 
gle plantation, and the truth of this 
will be at once seen. Whena “slave” 
reported himself sick, he was, after ex- 
amination by the master or overseer, 
ordered, on those plantations where 
there was no hospital, “to go to his 
mammy, or his granny, and tell her to 
doctor him.” If the case was beyond 
their skill, master either prescribed or 
sent for the ductor; food proper for the 
sick or convalescent patient was pro- 
vided, as well as a nurse; and, if he 
“laid up” for six months, he and his 
family were as well taken care of as 
if he had worked every day. To pur- 
sue this course now would be utter 
ruin to the wealthiest, for the “slave” 
knew that, if he was “ pl ying the old 
soldier,” he would be eventually de- 
tected, and ‘punished; but the “ freed- 
man” can sham sickness with impunity, 
so the only way to reach him is by 
stopping his pay, which, if he is really 
sick, tells on him and his family se- 
verely. The “slave” mother who work- 
ed in the field, deposited her children, 
who were too young to take care of 
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themselves, either at the plantation, 
nursery, or with some “ old granny,” 
whose days of out-work were over, 
and who, secure of her daily bread, 
could find time to “tend the babes.” 
The children, if intended for field hands, 
were not put to work until they were 
ten or-twelve years old, and were re- 
gularly taught their business; if they 
were to be house servants, they were 
taken into the house, and gradually 
brought under training, as assistants 
to the elder servants, and personal at- 
tendants on their young masters and 
mistresses. Many persons supposed 
that a bad effect was produced on 
_ southern children by being thus easily 
accustomed to exercise authority, and 
asserted that it made them despotic 
and unfeeling ; but the reverse was 
the case, and the little girl who played 
dolls with her black attendant, al- 
though she might order her “hither 
and yon,” and make her perform many 
little personal serv.ces for her, had a 
kindlier feeling for her, and the ser- 
vants with whom she had grown up, 
than it was possible for a northern 
mistress to have when placed at the 
head of a household, not one servant 
of which she had ever seen before. 
While Tom, Dick, or Jim was frequent- 
ly through life excused for many a 
fault or short coming by his master, 
in recollection of the time when he 
played, hunted, or fished with him, to 
pick up his ball, set up his nine pins, 
dig his bait, or carry his game. 
Among the educated the bad gram- 
mar and negro slang thus acquired 
fell gradually off, leaving only the 
kindly feeling towards the dependant, 
and a habit of authority over. him, 
which was exercised quite as much 
for his own good as for his master’s 
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convenience. Well fed and cared for 
the negro is a valuable institation, but, 
without the providence and protection 
of a master, he cannot in this climate 
increase and multiply as in “slavery,” 
and must eventually die out. And how 
great was that providence, none but 
those acqnainted with the workings of 
a well-regulated plantation can ever 
know. The planter who used to lay 
in his yearly supplies of hats, shoes, 
blankets, sugar, coffee, molasses and 
medicine for his “slaves,” has now only 
to see that he has meat and meal 
enough to issue their rations, all other 
things being purchased by the negro 
out of his wages. Most families still 
allow each family a piece of ground 
for cultivation, and employ the women 
and children, whenever their labor can 
be made available, but not by the 
year, and only issue rations to those 
whom they employ. If sick, they must 
buy their own medicine, and pay their 
doctor’s bill ; their children, instead of 
being regulaily trained to some em- 
ployment, or trade, are growing up in 
idleness, which must soon sink them 
back into barbarism. In the towns 
they may, while the novelty lasts, at- 
tend the schools; but, unless some 
system like that of the Prussian gov- 
ernment is adopted, very few will ever 
even learn to read. The mistress who 
formerly had three or four children of 
different ages in training, now hires a 
grown servant to do the work of the 
whole, and does not trouble herself to 
plant where she does not hope to 
reap. 

We confess ourselves to be among 
those who “look mournfully into the 
past,” and regret the fall of the negro 
into “ so-called” freedom, which is fast 
absorbing every good quality of the 
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race. We bear them no ill-will, and 
hope they may prosper, for they can 
only do so by pursuing such a course 
as will be to the interest of their late 
owners—a dependent and weaker race 
to be cared for and protected by the 
stronger The old negro. woman was 
right, who, on being asked why she 
preferred entering a southern family 
at six dollars a month, to that of a 
Federal officer at ten, replied : “Them 
is used to own niggers aint going to 
‘spect them to be white folks ; I make 
more than four dollars a month oul’n 
Miss Liza wi.hout its costi:g her a 
cent, for you sce I’s wea! ly, and she 
"lows for that, and don’t ’spect me to 
be a buying every grain and drop of 
physic I takes ; and then she’s always 
@ quarreling after me to tuke care of 
myself, and knows I can’t cook, and 
keep the fluor clean too.” But when 
her present employer finds that she 
can hire a cook who does not need 
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“quarreling after” to take care of her 
health, and can “cook and keep the 
floor clean too,” will she be willing to 
put up with her short comings? We 
fear not ; consequently, Peggy, who 
might as a “slave” have lived to a 
good old age, will, before the white 
servant, who will soon be ready to 
take her place, go duwn into abject 
poverty and misery, from which death 
will be a happy and speedy release ; 
while her former mistress will save 
the four ‘dollars a month that was 
“made out of her,” although it did not 
“cost her a cent.” Ia a pecuniary 
point of view, the next generation will 
probably be the better for emancipa- 
tion, but we confess ourselves one of.- 
those who think there are things in 
this life that are better than money, 
and among these things we class the 
comfurt ef “servants hired for life’— 
now, alas! not to be had for money. 
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Butterfly, blessed in a bright caprice, 
The worm forget in the wing that bears, 
"Tis well that thou seekest no golden fleece, 
Since zephyr alone thy shallop steers ; 
Well, if thus seeking the sweets of flowers, 
Thy hunger of heart and soul be fed ; 
Well, if the sun shall gild thy bowers 
When some of the gold of thy wing is shed, 


Carol and dance in thy wanton maze, 
Conscious alone of thy painted wing ; 
Of the kindred insects that bring thee praise, 
Of the idie flock that around thee sing. | 
A darker day and a doom is ours, 
In toils of soul, and in thought that glows, 
Only in use of a thousand powers, 
Decréed to the struggle 'gainst human woes. 
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“A pardon is an act of grace, proceeding from the power entrusted with the execution of 
the laws, which exempts the individual on whom it is bestowed from the punishment the 
law inflicts for a crime he has committ«d.”—[ Chief Justice Marshall, pro curia, in the case of 


The Uniled States v. Wilson. 7 Pelers, 159. 


It is proposed to consider the pre- 
sent theory and practice of the Federal 
Government in the matter of pardon, 
In order to do so, it will be necessary, 
first, to consider the law of pardon, 
and then the position of that govern- 
“ment thereon. At the head of this ar- 
ticle is given the legal definition of 
pardon, as laid down by the Supreme 
-Court of the United States in the bet- 
ter days of the Republic. That defini- 
tion—and it has never been set aside 


by any subsequent decision—declares, 
in effect, that pardon is the condona- 
tion of a crime committed, or, as it has 
sometimes been expressed, “is a re- 


mission of guilt.” Now, from this, it 
is evident that where there is no guilt 
there can be no pardon. But every 
man is presumably innocent till, in 
due course of law, proven guilty of 
offence charged, and, in this way, by 
a sort of legal sorites that is absolute- 
ly unassailable, we reach the conclu- 
sion that guilt must be duly shown 
ere the idea of pardon can accrue, 
“ Pardon,” says Bouvier, “is always 
given to individuals, and after judg- 
ment.” And “ to avoid the judgment,” 
says Blackstone, “ and stay the execu- 
tion consequent thereupon, the last and 
surest resort is the king’s most graci- 
ous pardon.” These are, it is true, 
but the elementary authorities, but 


further citation on these points were 
useless, since it is written on the soul 
of man that sin precedes salvation. 
And yet the very reverse of this 
proposition is now the singular rule of 
the Federal Government. Prior to 
any conviction of guilt, pardon is prof- 
fered, and proffered with the declara- 
tion that if guilt be not, by the accep- 
tance thereof, admitted, all the pains 
and penalties of guilt shall neverthe- 
less be visited upon the recusant, 
There is not a line upon the statute 
book that deduces guilt from the alle- 
gation, or a principle in human nature 
that docs not revolt at punishment be- 
fore trial; but, trampling upon all 
law, and laughing in the face of hu- 
manity, it is claimed that the mere 
breath of a single man can, by the sim. 
ple declaration that “ many persons 
have committed, and are now guilty 
of treason,” render sundry millions of 
people as fully amenable to punish- 
ment, and as imperatively in need of 
pardon, as though each and every one 
of those millions had been duly put 
upon trial, and, in proper form of law, 
found guilty. Aiding so monstrous a 
heresy is. the opinion of Mr. Attorney- 
General Speed, whose flexible iutellect 
has discovered that pardon is applica- 
ble where there is either “actual or 
imputed guilt.” Great Heavens | and 
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has it come to this that imputation in 
America is to take the place of alle- 
gation, evidence, and verdict—of in- 
dictment, trial, and conviction! I 
know, said an English judge, no such 
crime in the law as rebellion. Prove 
me a triator and I will hang him, but 
indict me a rebel and I will deem coun- 
sel. to jest at the court; and yet so 
absurd is this government, that it 
frames an indictment for a whole peo- 
ple for a crime not known to the law, 
and insists, under grievous penalties, 
ou application for pardon of the im- 
possible offence. If this be thought 
to put the case too strongly, the con- 
trary may at once be shown. There 
has never been yet a judicial decision 
‘as to the late action of the people of 
the southern American States, in the 
case, on criminal trial, of any one man 
whomsoever, and it is to this fact that 


the threatened proceedings against 
Mr. Davis owe a great part of their 


general interest. Those proceedings 
foreshadow the first trial under the 
law for an offence whereof, by this 
supple doctrine of imputation, many 
millions of people have, for over a 
year past, been held, and treated, as 
guilty. “Imputed guilt” sufficing to 
put them in need of pardon, why should 
not the same convenient process put 
him where, on withholding of that 
grace, he should hang as high as Ha- 
man? Mr. Davis, after trial, convic- 
tion, and adjudgment, will, it is evi- 
dent, be only where a simple procla- 
mation, fifteen months since, put seven 
millions of his countrymen—in fit case 
for pardon—and, whatever may be 
thought of its legality, the new theory 
of guilt has, in this view, at least the 
merit of dispatch. Wilhelm Kieftt, 
we learn, mude cheap war by procla- 
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mation, and it is a fructifying thought. 
to consider how that same agen y may 
come to simplify Federal judicature. 
Sic volo is an easy law, and ga'ns in 
directness just as it waxes in power, 
But, with this much as to its theury, 
let us consider the present practice of 
the Federal Government in this matter 
of pardon. Guilt being assumed, by 
this doctrine of imputation, to exist, :t 
is next held that there are degrees of 
criminality, and accordingly in the am- 
nesty proclamations there is made a 
division of sinners. Some, by a sim- 
ple procedure, are declared entitled to 
pardon, while upon others are imposed 
more complex conditions as precedent 
to’ any bestowment of that sovereign 
grace. The former, as acquiring by 
compliance with certain prerequisites, 
a vested right to pardon, may be, not 
improperly, termed nun-exceptees, 
while the latter, as absolutely depen- 
dent on mercy, are known as the ex- 
cepted classes. Taking either in or- 
der, the case of the non-exceptces is’ 
first to be considered. Those coming 
under this designation are such per- 
sons in th» southern American States 
as do not answer to any of the several 
fourteen descriptions of excepted 
classes, laid down in the Presidential 
proclamation of May 29, 1865. And 
this is the procedure in the caseof any 
such non-exceptee. He is first to pre- 
sent an application to some duly qua- 
lified official for permission to take the 
oath set forth in the proclamation just 
above referred to; upon the taking 
whereof and thereto subscribing, it is 
promised he shall receive pardon. Per- 
mission granted, he then takes, and 
subscribes to, the oath, a certified copy 
whereof, with descriptive list append- 
ed, is then, duly stamped, handed him, 
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and the non-exceptee stands a confess- 
ed, but pardoned traitor. What may 
be the influences now exerted to pro- 
cure application for, or acceptance of, 
such pardon are not now certainly 
known to the writer, but his recollec- 
tions of past inducemeats are singu- 
larly clear. Then it was the case that 
in default of such application and ac- 
ceptance, the non-accep'ee was not 
permitted to send, or receiv , a letter, 
a telegram, or an express package ; 
was debarred from the exercise ot any 
calling whereby to make his daily 
bread ; was forbidden on the streets 
at night after « certain hour ; was ex- 
_ cluded from the courts in any capacity, 
or for any purpose ; and, save that his 
life was moderately safe, was treated, 
in every regard, as a caput lupinum, 
outlawed .of man, and accursed of 
God. 

Helpless, hopeless, starving, many 
and many & non-exceplee, who felt in 
his innocence no need of pardon, was 
compelled to accept of compulsory 
mercy for attributed guilt. Duress of 
prison, and duress per minas have, ere 
this, been known, but never befo:e has 
humanity groaned at a duress per mis- 
ericordiam quasi. The obligation of 
promise extorted at the point of a pi- 
rate’s sword is mooted by Cicero, and, 
when casuists tire of that moral prob- 
lem, this age can present them with 
the equities of forswearing on promise 
of compounding a suppositious crime. 
But, turning to the second class of im- 
puted culprits, it will be found to con- 
sist of such persons as answer to any 
of fourteen several descriptions which, 
as set forth in so accessible a docu- 
ment as the Presidential proclamation 
of 29th May, 1865, will not be here 
repeated, it sufficing to say that posi- 
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tion and property seem peculiarly 
struck at. All holding high civil or 
military rank, or possessed of property 
to above the value of $20,000, are:held 


to be so peculiarly guilty as to have © 


no claim whatsoever'to pardon. Still, 
as Mr. Attorney-General Speed very 
truthfully remarks, “the power of -ex. 
ercising and extending mercy resiaes 
in some department of every -well-or- 
dered government,” and that cf the 
United States to be so especially well- 
ordered as to be “‘the best the world 
ever saw,” must, of course, possess‘a 
very singular measure of this amiable 
prerogative. Accordingly it is that, 
whereas other governments are con- 
tent to extend clemency on conviction, 
authority in ‘this country ‘is good 
enough to bestow pardon on suspicion 
of guilt. Even the excepted classes 
may obtain mercy, always, of course, 
on confe-sion of crime, and in each in- 
dividual case, as a matter of the purest 
grace. The non-exceptee, as was stated, 
gains a vested right, on certain com- 
pliances, but the man of excepted des- 
cription must plead absvlute:y guiity 
without the slightest assurance that 
condonation or mercy will follow the 
plea. Harsh as is the dilemma of the 
first, that dilemma deepens, in the case 
of the second, into absolute cruelty. 
By that portion of the law of ‘treason, 
specially applicable to the case of ex- 
cepted persons, (sees. 2 and 8, act ap- 
proved 17th July, 1862, chap. cxev.,) 
that if any person shall “incite, set 
ou foot, assist, or engage in any rebel- 
lion or insurrection against the autho- 
rity of the United States, or the laws 
thereof, or shall give aid and comfort 
to,any such existing rebellion or in- 
surrection, and be convicted thereof 
such person shall be punished by ims 
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prisonment not exceeding ten years, 
or by a fine not exceeding ten thou- 
sand dollars, and by the liberation of 
all his. slaves, if any he have; or by 
both of said punishments, at the dis- 
cretion of the court.” 

And, furthermore, that every person 
so found guilty “shall be forever inca. 
pable and disqualified to hold any of- 
fice under the United States.” 

From this it will be seen that, as the 
law now stands, the punishment as- 
signed to “rebeliion” is, to leave out 
of view the question of imprisoument, 
“fine not exceeding ten thousand dol- 
lars,” and disqualification to hold Fede- 
ral offic.e Prior to the imposition of 
these penalties it is required that the 
person on whom they are imposed be 
“convicted” of the offense above set 
forth. By its legal force this word 
“convicted” points to arraignment, 


trial, and judgment of guilty—the ar- 
raignment presupposing a confronting 
with witnesses, ani the trial an oppor- 


tunity for the usual defence. By the 
present practice, however, sof the Fe- 
deral Government, it will be seen that 
prior to any conviction much more 
grievous penalties, both in the way of 
fine and disqualification, are imposed 
on the man of excepted class. Thus, 
if any such man, say the possessor of 
a fortune of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lara, or one holding the rank of aBrig- 
adier-General in the late military ser- 
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vice of the southern American States, 
do not apply for pardon, he is liable to 
loss, not ten thousand dollars of his 
property, but the whole twenty-five 
thousand, and is subject to a disquali- 
fication, not alone as to Federal oflice, 
but as to any civil or political office, 
State or municipal. Had Admiral 
Semmes been “convicted” of engaging 
in a “rebellion” against the United 
States, such conviction s:.ould only 
have carried with it a disqualification 
to hold any office unler the United 
States, whereas now that he has never 
been convicted of any offence, he is 
not permitted to hold even the office of 
@ county jndge. 

“ Actual guilt,” to revert to the very 
singular doctrine of Mr. Attorney-Ge- 
neral Speed, as above set forth, inulcts 
the criminal in the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars. “ Attributed guilt” strips 
him of his uttermost farthing. One 
debars him from being a Federal mar- 
shul. The other will not suffer him to 
be elected to the high office of a vil- 
lage constable. Departing, as it does, 
from all wisdom and all me.cy alike’ 
in theory and in practice, the Federal 
Government runs, in this matter of 
pardon, into aosurdities that make the 
lawyer laugh, and o; pressions that 
make the man weep. Reason and feel- 
ing, and justice, and law, ace alike 
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A CHAPTER OF ANECDOTIS. 


THE REGENT’S DISGUISE. 


Namions are sometimes strangely 
governed. The Abbe Dubois was the 
boon companion of the regent of France, 
and their orgies on certain occasions 
baffle description, After a night of 
revelry, the abbe had got the prince 
in bed, with the assistance of the va- 
let, at six in the morning, when cne of 
~ the ministers requested an audience on 
business of state ‘ Not before noon,” 
cried the regent; “I have been at 
work all night, and I need rest. They 
do uot allow me a moment to slcep. 
They think it is a light thing to gov- 
ern a great kingdum like France |” 
This speech was too much for the gra- 
vity of the valet, who made his exit 
with Dubois by a private door, laugh- 
ing together as the regent rolied over 
and began to snore. That night there 
wa. to be a masked ball. Late in the 
afternoon, the abbe found the regent 
puzzled to choose a disguise that 
should effectually conceal him. “Never 
mind now,” said Dubois, “ take a do- 
mino. I will be at the ball, and I pro- 
mise to disguise you so that nobody 
shall know you.” At the ball, the abbe 
came behind the prince, and gave him, 
from time to time, a kick. At length, 
heated with wine, he enjoyed the joke 
so much, that he reiterated the appli- 
cation with increasing frequency and 
force. The regent, not relishing the 
amusement in an equal degree, sud- 
denly turued on him; “Hah, Vabbe, 


take care ; you are disguising me too 
much.” Such were the times, aud such 
the manners. 


THE POPE’S STURGEON. 


By a decree, dated the 17th of May, 
1809, Napoleon unite’ the States of 
the Church to the Frencl Empire, de- 
clared Rome an imperial free city, and 
was yet undetermined what he should 
do with the Pope. The aged Pius VIL. 
had nothing left but the Qui inal, a 
few devoted officers, and his Swiss 


guard. A pretext was wanting to de- 
cide upon his destiny. Some fisher- 
men of the Tiber had caught a stur- 
geon, and were desirous of presenting 


it to the Pupe. The agents of the 
Emperor treated this as an emeute, 
and the remnants of the Papal author- 
ity were dispersed. The cannon of the 
castle of St. Angelo announced the 
cluse of the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pontiff, his standard was lowered, 
and replaced by the tricolor of France, 


THE BELLES OF BATH. 


In consequence of a wager made for 
the purpose of testing tve average of 
politeness and urbanity in the mixed 
socicty that was accustomed to assem- 
ble at Bath in the last age, a general 
tea-drinking was given. to the ladies 
by some young men of fortune. In 
order to give the affair the greater 
eclat, every table was furnished with 
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sweetmeats and nosegays, which, how- 
ever, were not to be touched till notice 
was given by the ringing of a bell, 
and then the ladies might help them- 
sclves without restriction. This was 
deemed not an ill-devised experiment 
for trying the company’s breeding, A 
few of those who were initiated into 
the secret took their place in the mus- 
aic gallery, where they lay perdue with 
two French horns, The tea-drinking 
passed as usual, and the company, 
having risen from the tables, were 
sauntering in groups, in expectation 
of the signal for attack. At last the 
bell began to ring. The scene that 
ensued is described by a contemporary, 
probably an eye-witness. All flew 
with eagerness to the desert, and the 
whole place was instantly in commo- 
tion. There was nothing but jostling, 
scrambling, pulling, snatching, strug- 
gling, scolding and screaming. The 
nosegays were torn from one another’s 
hands and bosoms; the glasses and 
china went to wreck ; the tables and 
floor were strewed with comfits. Some 
cried, some swore, and the tropes and 
figures of Billingsgate wero used with- 
out reserve in all their native zest and 
flavor ; nor were thos» flowers of rhe- 
toric unattended with significant ges- 
ticulation. Some. snapped their fin- 
gers, some forked them out, some 
clapped their hands ; at length, they 
fairly proceeded to pulling caps, and 
everything seemed to presage a gene- 
ral battle, when the horns began to 
sound a charge, with a view to ani- 
mate the combatants, and inflame the 
contest ; but this mancuver produced 
an effect quite contrary to what was 
expected. It was « note of reproach 
that roused them to an immediate 


setise of their disgraceful situation. 
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They were ashamed of their absurd 
deportment, and suddenly desisted, 
They gathered up their caps, ruffles 
and handkerchiefs, and a great part of 
them retired in silent mortification. 


A DUEL OF RICHELIEU. 


By his second marriage the Duc de 
Richelieu became connected witn the 
imperial house of Austria, and a cou- 
sin of the Prince de Pont and Prince 
deLixen. At the siege of Philipsburg, 
in 1788, one day, he had been on duty 
in the trench, and had, as usual, been 
litle sparing of himself, Covered 
with sweat and mud, he was returning 
a'ong the causeway to the camp. Now 
the Prine:s of Pont and Lixen were 
taking a promenade upon that same 
causeway. The duke, riding at full 
gallop, anxious to arrive with all speed 
at his quarters, that he might change 
his dress, bowed to them as he passed 
near them, “Oh! ho!” suid the Prince 
de Lixen, “is that you, my cousin? 
you are very dirty ; a little less, how- 
ever, since your marriage wilh my 
cousin.” Richelieu instantly checked 
his horse, and alighted, inviting the 
Marquis 4e la Pailleterie, who was his 
companion, te do the same, and ad- 
vanced towards the Prince de Lixen. 
“Sir,” said he, “you. have done me 
the honor to address a few words to 
me.” “ Yes, Monsieur le Due,” replied 
the prince. “It is possible, and I even 
believe that I have misunderstood 
what you did me the honor to say to 
me. Would it please you to repeat 
the same words, without changing a 
syllable 2” The Prince de Lixen bow- 
ed in token of acquiescence, and re- 
peated verbatim the same phrase which 
he had already pronounced. It was 
80 insolent that no room was left for 
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arranging the affair. Richelieu salut- 
ed the prince, and drew his sword. 
The prince made the same movement. 
The Prince de Pont and the Marquis 
became respectively, as a matter of 
course, the seconds of the Prince de 
Lixen and the Duc de Rehelieu. At 
the end of a combat of a few minutes, 
Richelieu passed his sword through 
the body of the prince de Lixen, who 
fell dead into the arms of the Prince 
de Pont, and so the affair terminated. 


DODDINGTON. 


Lord Sunderland, a commissioner of 
the treasury, was a very dull man: 
One day as they left the board, Sunder 
land laughed heartily about something 
which Doddington had said, and when 
gone, Wurnington observed: “ Dod- 
dington, you are very ungrateful. You 
call Sunderland stupid and slow, and 
yet you see how qu ckly he took what 
you said.” “Oh, no,” was the reply, 
“he was only now laughing at what I 
said last treasury day.” Trenchard, a 
neighbor, telling him that though his 
finery was extensive, he contrived, by 
applying the fire and the tan to other 
purposes, to make it so advantageous, 
that he believed he got a shilling by 
every pine-apple he ate. “Sir,” said 
Doddington, “I would eat them for 
half the money.” Doddington had a 
habit of falling asleep after dinner. 
One day, dining with Sir Richard Tem- 
ple, Lord Cobham, &c., he was re- 
proached with his drowsiness. He de 
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nied having been asleep, and, to prove 
his assertion, offered to repeat all that 
Cobham had been saying. He was 
challenged to do so. In reply, he re- 
peated a story, and Cobham acknow- 
ledged that he had been telling it. 
“Well,” said Doddington, “and yet I 
did not hear a word of it. But I went 
to sleep, because I knew that, about 
this time of day, you would tell that 
story.” One day, at Kensington, the 
prince had just borrowed £5,000 of 
Doddington, and, seeing him pass un- 
der his window, he said to Hedges, his 
secretary, “ That man is reckoned one 
of the most sensible men in England ; 
yet, with all his parts, I have just 
tricked him out of £5,000.” 


SCOTT. 


Moore relates that Scott had never 
seen Melrose: by moonlight, notwith- 
standing his poetical injunction ; 

If thou would’st view Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moon ight, 
He had seen other ruins by moonlight, 
and knew the picturesque effect, or he 
could very easily imagine it. Major 
Burns said that Scott admitted the 
same to him on the only occasion he 
had ever met the great minstrel; and 
Jonny Bower, the sexton, confirmed 
the statement, adding: “ He never got 
the key from me at night, and if he 
had got in, he must have speeled the 
was.” 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL EARLY. 


Of all the Generals who made for 
themselves a reputation in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, there was no 
one of Gen. Lee’s subordinates, after 
the death of Stonewall Jackson, who 
possessed the essential qualit‘es cf a 
military commander to a greater ex- 
tent than that “bad old man,” Jubal 
A. Early. 

Gen. Early is a native of Virginia. 
Before the war, he lived in Franklin 
county, and was universally regarded 
as one of the ablest lawyers in the 
State. We do not know when he was 
born, for, as he is an old bachelor, his 
age was never a matter of speculation 
or inte est in society. He is, however, 
about fifty-three years of age, although 
his bald head, grey, shaggy beard, 
and bent frame, turtured and warped 
by wounds and rheumatism, would in- 
dicate that he is farther advanced into 
the winter of life. An old bachelor, 
he had during the war the reputation 
of being a woman-hater, and, perhaps, 
not undeservedly so. It is said that 
he never approved an application for 
furlough, when the applicant wished 
it for the purpose of getting married, 
and he often declared that every officer 
who was married either became utter- 
ly worthless, or straightway got him. 
self killed. Weare led to believe that, 
with Jmhal Early, it was not always 
thus. Gif.ed by nature with a hand- 
some figure, a pleasing wit, an intel- 
lectual brow, and as fine an eye as 


ever gave expression to a man’s face, 
it is not probable that he had always 
held himself aloof from the society of 
ladies—association with whose eflemi 
nacy makes our manhood more manly, 
When we say that it is probaole his 
early life was influenced by an “af- 
faira,” we do not speak blindly ; what- 
ever covled that affection, it seems to 
have been quieted forever. But it is 
an oft-told tale. The tender feeling 
with which he always alludes to the 
grave of his mother, and his nolle, 
beautiful letter to the ladies of Win- 
chester and the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah, from his retreat on Canada, 
evince a manly love of good women, 
which neither age nor troubles nor ex- 
ile have been able to destroy. 

Gen. Early gradua ed ut West Point 
in 1837. Of the same class and above 
him were Generals Bragg and Town- 
send; and below him in the same class 
were Generals D. H. Hill, S dgwick, 
Pemberton, Hooker, and Walker (first 
Confederate Secretary of War). His 
class could have poss ssed few cadets 
of equal natural ability. But we sus- 
pect that young Jubal was both indo- 
lent and reckless. 

Just before our national troubles 
culminated in war, Virginia called a 
State Convention of her ablest mea. 
General Early was elected to it, and 
there he was recognized as one of the 
leading and most obstinate Union 
men, and, by his course, drew many 
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curses upon his head. He worked and 
spoke, and voted against the ordinance 
of secession, and to this day it has 
never received his sanction. But when 
the people of his State resolved to quit 
the Union, he knew it to be his duty to 
follow Virginia. In this he did not ex- 
hibit the slightest hesitation. On the 
first ficid of Manassas he appeared at 
the he: d of a regiment. From that 
day until the surrender at- Appomat- 
tox, he never looked back. He devot- 
ed, exclusively, all his talents and en- 
ergy to the success of the Confederate 
army, and rose gradually to the second 
rank in the Confederate service. 

Gen. L:e relied with unusual confi- 
dence upon the independent move- 
ments of Gen. Early, and listened to 
his advice and suggestion in council 
with respect and attention. As carly 
as Deceinber, 182, Gen. Jackson, com- 
manding a corps in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, recommended the send- 
ing of troops to the Valley, and the 
creation of a department there, with 
Gen. Early ut its head. Early was 
then but a Brigad er, but Stonewall 
believed him to be the man for the 
place. This was not thought advisa- 
ble at the time. 

When Gen. Hunter, swelling with 
ambition to surpass Attila, the Hun, 
and to rival Beast Butler. marched 
like a scourge through the Valley of 
the Shenandoah, and appeared before 
the town of Lynchburg, Gen. Lee de- 
tached a force from his army to drive 
back this invader. This small com- 
mand was placed under Gen. Early, 
the appointed Lieutenant-General. 
With it and the few troops that joined 
him, under Gen. Breckinridge, he re- 
pulsed Gen. Hunter without a battle, 
put him to a rapid and disastrous 
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flight, and followed him to Salem, 
while Hunter went flying madly to- 
ward the Ohio, with no one in pursuit. 
Early turned the head of his column, 
and started rapidly for the Potomac, 
by way of Lexington and Winchester, 
crossed that boundary of the Confed- 
eracy, and, defeating Wallace at Mon- 
ocacy, with Gordon’s Division, he ap- 
peared the second day after in frent of 
Washington with his wearied little ar- 
my. On his first appearance before 
the Federal capital, the men of his 
command, up and in line, were scarce- 
ly over three thousand. Remaining 
there twenty-four hours, aud finding 
that Washingion could not be taken 
then, he retired across the Potomac, 
with his captured stores, by way of 
Leesburg, to the vicinity of Winches- 
ter. Here he established his enca:p- 
ment, and ocenpied his time and his 
troops in marching and countermarch- 
ing, in making short raids into Mary- 
land, in sending one avengelul one on 
horse to destroy Chambersburg, and in 
puzzlivg and trifling with his bewil- 
dered opponent, Gen. Sheridan. 

In this campaign Gen. Early’s army 
had marched six hundred miles in thir- 
ty days, resting three of them, fought 
two pitched battles, and that, too, on 
halt rations, and when it was broken 
down by the campaign of the Wilder- 
ness. At this time Gen. Early stood 
deservedly high in the country, and 
with thearmy. The people and press, 
always prone to excess, and the same 
who afterwards censured him so cru- 
elly and unjustly, spoke proudly of 
“Qld Jubal, upon whom the mantle of 
the Great Stonewall had not unworthi- 
ly fallen.” 

The 19th of September was the first 
disastrous day. General Sheridan, all 
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ready, moves his well-equipped army 
of forty thousand infantry, and ten 
thousaud cavalry—an army larger 
than Gen. Lee’s—against Winchester. 
The first heavy gun was fired at the 
first dawn. From that moment until 
night did the little army of the Valley, 
eight thousand five Lundred infantry, 
and three thousand cavalry, contend 
with and repulse the ever-renewed 
and -onward-pressing Federal husts. 
The Confederate heroism ot that day 
was never surpassed. It was only 
when the immense column of cavalry 
came, like a -torrent, upon the left 
flank, and swept it away, that the 
Confederate lines were, broken. At 
night, General Early’s army retreated 
through Winchester, having lefi many 
of its soldiers on the field, and nearly 
as many Federal dead and wounded 
as it had numbered altogether when 
the fight began. It was a dearly- 
bought victory for Sheridan, but for 
Early the disaster was never re 
trieved. 

Fisher’s Hill followed, three days 
after—a rout without a battle A 
month after, on the 19th of October, 
unable to remain quiet on account of 
the failure of qnartermaster and com- 
missary stores, and impatient to wipe 
out the disgrace of the last defeats, 
General Early assumed the defensive 
from Fisher’s Hill. By an attack at 
daylight, bold and brilliant in its con- 
ception and execution, he forced the 
passage of Ccdar Creek at three points, 
pierced the camps of the enemy, sur- 
prised and routed two corps, captur- 
ing camps and camp equipage, many 
prisoners, and much artillery. But his 
little army was unequal to its suc- 
cesses. Reduced by battle and strag- 
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gling to a mere skirmish line, Sheri. 
dan, with the fresh Sixth Corps, and 
what remained organized of the other 
two, came down in wrath upon this 
feeble band, and routed it disastrously. 
That fitful flash of the merning was 
the last. Confederate victory in the 
Valley of Virginia-—a region so glori- 
ous with Confederate triumphs, that it 
had been called by the Federals, the 
“Valley of. Humiliation,” 

For these reverses, Old Jubal had 
to suffer; The press and people—al- 
ways testing merit by success—now 
condemned him as unmercifully as be- 
fore they had lauded him unreason- 
ably. His errors were magnified and 
multiplied, and so urgent b:came the 
demand for his removal, that General 
Lee, although with unwavering confi- 
dence in his ability, felt compelled to 
relieve him from command. He was, 
charged chiefly with drunkenness ; and 
yet the writer of these lines, who was 
witb him on the field in every battle of 
1864, never once saw him under the 
influence of liquor. Some other charges 
were just as unfounded. Now that 
the war is over, and prejudice subsid- 
ed, what a hearty we!come from exile 
would the people of Virginia extend 
to him ! 

At the time of the surrender, General 
Early was returning from Soutlhwest- 
ern Virginia, carried in an ambulance, 
and suffering so greatly from rieumat- 
ism, that he was under the constart 
care of a surgeon. It is said that 
when he was first informed of the sur- 
render of General Lee, he expressed 
his disbelief with a formidable oath ; 
but, being assured of the fact, he 
turned over on his uueasy bed with a 
groan, and, with all the solemnity of 
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the venerable Zachariah, exclaimed : 
“Blow your horn, Gabriel !” 

His plan of individual action was 
soon formed, He had always said that 
he never again would live under the 
rule of the Yankees, As soon as he 
was able to ride, the obstinate, bitter 
old rebel, who, since his wound at 
Williamsburg in 1862, had seldom 
mounted his horse without assistance, 
bade farewel! to Virginia, and went to 
seek a home in foreign lands. With 
his pistols in his holsters, and with 
one or two companions, he journeyed 
on horseback from Virginia to Texas, 
running the gauntlet the whole way, 
but undisturbed, except at the cross- 
ing of the Mississippi. There he lost 
his riding horse, bridle and saddle. 
But those who captured them did not 
know whose they were, and the Gene- 
ral had a lead horse with which he 
managed to continue his retreat, Ar- 


riving undiscovere’ in Texas, he re- 
mained there three months, and escap- 
ed thence by way of Galveston to the 
Bahama Banks, where he landed in a 
settlement composed chiefly of negroes, 
and was compelled to remain for nine 
days, “hobnobbing with gentlemen of 


African antecedents.” He then man- 
aged to get to Nassau, from whence 
he went to Havana, and thence to 
Mexico. He remained at the Mexican 
capital three months, holding himself 
entirely aloof from the government of 
Maximilian, because he had no sympa- 
thy with it, and did not believe it had 
strength enough to sustain itself. He 
then returned to Havana, and went to 
Canada. 

General Early has prepared a his- 
tory of his last campaign, with great 
care and minuteness, and, when it .is 
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given to the public, it will unquesticn- 
ably bear the marks of his great abili- 
ty, and do much to dispel the clouds 
which now hang over his military re- 
putation. 

We can judge General Early as we 
knew hita, and not by his fortunes or 
misfortunes. With a mind c'ear, di- 
rect and comprehensive, his opinion 
was entitled to that respect which it 
always received from the commanding 
General. Quick to decide, and almost 
inflexible in decision, with a boldness 
to attack that approached rasliness, 
and a tenacity in resisting that resem- 
bled desperation, he was yet on the 
field of battle hardly equal to his own 
intellect and decision. He moved too 
slowly from pv int to point; and had he 
possessed the personal vim of Breck- 
inridge, or the dash of Gordon, he 
would, in his misfortune, bettcr have 
escaped such harsh censure More- 
over, he received with impatience, and 
never acted upon advice, a suggestion 
from his subordinates, Arbitrary, cyn- 
ical, with strong prejudices, and total- 
ly irreligious, he was personally dis- 
agreeable to the majority of men ; he 
made no admirers or fricnds either by 
his manners or his habits, and those 
who defend him now do so, because 
they are convinced of his patriotism, 
of his earnestness, and of his great 
ability. He had tender feelings, but 
he endeavored to conceal them, and of- 
ten acted as if he would be ashamed 
to be detected in doing a kindness ; 
yet many will recall, with pleasure, 
little acts of Old Jubal, which pyoved 
that his heart was not unkind. 

No officer of the Confederacy had 
such difficulties to contend with as 
confronted him in 1864, and it will be 
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unfortunate for the fame of General 
Sheridan when history will show that 
he ought to have accomplished more 
than he did with one-half the numbers, 
and that even then he wou'd not have 
deserved more than a tithe of the re- 
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A. Early, unrelenting and unsurren- 
dered, wandered, sulkily and secretly, 
from that ancient commonwealth which 
he loved more than his life, and all the 
world beside, and will, in all probabil- 
ity, continue to wander, an exile in 


putation he has gained. 
The war bemg over, and the cause 
of southern independence lost, Jubal 


foreign lands, until the few days left 
him are entirely numbered. 





THE STATUE OF LIBERTY IN THE CAPITOL, 


In debate in the House of Representatives, Mr. Stevens said he rose for information. He 
hoped the Committee (on Public Buildings) would inform him what that monster was that 
had just been erected in the old huii (evidently referring to the plaster cast of the Statue of 
Freedom. ) 


What is it? Some say that it closely resembles 
A goddess who died in the year sixty-five, 

While others maintain it’s an ape from the shambles, 
That play’d many wonderiul tricks when alive. 


It cannot be Pschye, for souls are uncommon 

When men are corrupt and Oppression’s the rule ; 
It cannot be Justice, tor she’s a stern woman, 

While this stern woman looks much 1.ke a fool. 


What is it? The work of some modern Pygmailion ? 
If so, let it brea'he, let it feel, et it speak ; 

Not stand there forlorn, with an army of shally on, 
While Senators roar and small or tors squeak. 


The ‘‘monster” .esponds to the call of the bard, 
‘‘Lo! Iam the semblance of one long departed ; 
I once was the pride of the lyre and the sword, 
And thirteen bright stars from my coronet darted. 


My standard I lifted—man rose in his might, 
While kingeraft and tyranny quailed at my feet; 

Whenever I spoke, ‘twas a plea for the right, 
Wherever I dwelt man’s exis:ence was sweet. 


But, look at me now—a cold marble mass, 

Sans f eling, sans soul, sans life’s warming spark ; 
Stuck up to be bray'd at by each ‘‘ radical” ass, 

Who hatis my complexion—because it’s not dark /” 


Baltimore, 1866. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


—This number of Tae O1p Guarp closes 
the fourth volume. We have bittled through 
four years of the most fatal and astonishing 
delusion and fanaticism that ever afflicted a 
nation. Our consolation is the proud thought 
that we have never once lowered the stand- 
ard of the grand American principle of lib- 
erty and self-government. We have fought 
the fight, and kept the faith of our revolu- 
tionary fathers, And now our object, in the 
future, will be to make a family magazine 
that shall be second to none in the world in 
point of interest and literary ability, and 
which shall be, at the same time, polilically 
right. 
W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., will contribute a 
story entitled “‘Josce*lyn, or a'T le of the 
Revo.ution,” which will run through the great- 


The Nestor of American diterature, 


er portion of the year, and will revive the 
bright era of American romance furmed by 
Cooper and Irving. John Esten Cvoke, 
one of tue most brilliant popular authors of 


the present day, will contribute a series O% 
sketches entitled ‘The Battles vf Virginia,” 
which will rival in inte est any thing that has 


yet appeared on that subject. A reference 
to the prospectus, on the cover of this num- 
Ber, will show that Taz Oxp Guanp is to be 
enlarged and otherwise greatly improved as 
a family and literary magazine. 
to make it all that our patrons and friends 
can des:re in such a work. May we bespeak 


We mean 


the continued fivora of those kind patrons 
who have stood by us in the struggle, to bring 
the work up to the perfection which is now 
claimed for it? 


—The «‘torch and turpentine brigade,” as 
Brownlow’s und Jack Hamilton’s band of 


roving ignoramuses are called, harp upon 
the ‘intelligence of the prople.” Surely 


' they cannot mean the people who sat and 


listened to their nonsense and profanity. 
There are times when intelligence seems to 
fly the people, and they are given up toa 
mania of ignorance and violence. Then the 
people do not reason. Did the people of 
England reason in the time of the wars be- 
tween the red and white roses? Did the 
peo; le reason at the time of the Armagnacs 
and Bourguignons, or in those of the League? 
No. The people, made ignorant and fero. 
cious by fanaticism, were spirited on bya 
few maliguant scoundrels, who cried out to 
kill all in the name of the Lord! We havenow 
just such another reign of ignorance and vi- 
olence in our own dys, and in our own coun- 
try. This is the time of anothe: war be- 
tween the black and the white roses. This is 
the Armagnacs and Bourguignons revived: 
This is the day and the crime of the League, 
(God help us, the Loyal League!) re.ived! 
It is not the day of intelligence, but of ig- 
norance. The politicians of this cause are 
simp y cheats and liars. Its orators are bab- 
biers ; its voters are dupes or hire!ing knaves. 
It is nota time either of intel] gence or of 
public or private virtue. The most immoral 
war ever waged by a people professing to be 
civilized, has left that people demoralized to 
an extent that no people were ever before. 
Itis.an unpleasant thing to say so; but it 
would be still more unpleasant to flatter the 
superubu .dant villainy, and to Jie! 


—Mr. Charles Reade, a clever English au- 
thor, has been trying to confer a little noto- 
riety upon a quite unknown American editor, 
(let us not profane the word critic applying 
it to such a shallow pretender,) by a severe 
cast'gation in the public prints. We have 
never before known so much good ammu- 
nition thrown away on so valueless a ma:k. 
But the American editor is not so much to 
blame as Mr. Reade supposes. He no doubt 
heard some old maid of the mascuiine or fe- 
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menine gender say the very thing he offered 
as a criticism. Even Descartes thought him- 
self superior to Aristotle when he repeated 
in French what that sage had said in Greek ; 
and why should not an American editor fan- 
cy himself a man of remarkable originality 
when be repeats in his paper the nonsense 
which he hears in some mutual admiration 
society of some ignorant prudes and ;:oxsips? 


—It appears that the negro teachers em- 
ployed by the Bureau, after trying to instil 
into their minds hatred towards their former 
masters, employ their time chiefly in in- 
structing the negroes about their souls. When 
the wisest of all philosophers, the ancient 
Greeks, pronounced the word Psyche, or 
Nous, they admitted their ignorance of the 
thing. But of course the whole matter is 
perfectly understood by the Yankee school- 
marms. And perhaps it is rigat in these Bu- 
reau people to try and save the poor darkies’ 
souls, for they are sending their bodies to 
hell as fast as the wheels of time can roll 
them on. 


—It is said that old Thad. Stevens is afraid 
he is going to die before long. We should 
think the devil is afraid he is too. If he 
makes such a nasty row in Tartarus as he does 
in this world, even the devil is to be pitied 
when Thad. shuffles off his mortal coil. 


—Some English papers have been discuss- 
ing the origin of the old saying, ‘‘ Like the 
devil looking over Lincoln.” Perhaps it may 
be regarded as a prophecy of Satan’s super- 
intendence of the administration of old Abe 
Lincoln. This, we think, is quite as ration- 
al an-éxplanation as some which the English 
editors have given. Orit may refer to the 
later and final condition of the old sinner. 


—lIt is abundantly proved that the officers 
of the Negro Bureau are robbing both the 
white people of the South, and the negroes. 
If they keep on, hanging will do them no in- 
justice. When the first Huguenot colony 
came to this continent, the Spaniards hung 
them all, with a large label under them, 
“« Hung, not as Frenchmen, but as heretics.” So, 
if these Yankee thieves of the Negro Bureau 
get hung by the outraged southern people, a 
good label to be put under them miyht read 
thus, ‘* Hung, not as northern men, bu! as rob- 
ders and scoundrels.” 
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—The editor of a “‘ Scientific” journal tells 
us that ‘Newton discovered the cause of 
gravitation.” This would certainly be news 
to Newton himself, if he were living. New- 
ton discovered the force of gravitation ; but 
the cause is still occult—as much so as be- 
fore the force was discovered. So we are ac- 
quainted with the laws of motion, but we 
know nothing of the cause of motion. That 
knowledge would carry us into the very pre- 
sence of the First Principle, which is beyond 
the reach of the finite mind. 


—The followi»g is Voltaire’s description of 
the Puritans :—‘‘These Puritans, who were 
a kind of Calvinist, about the year 1620, 
saught shelter in a part of America, which 
has since been called New En.land, If the 
Episcopals had persecuted them in their for- 
mer native country, it was no more than ti- 
gers making war on bears. They carried in- 
to America their saturnine and turbulent 
disposition, and inevery pos.ible way mo- 
lested the peaceable Pennsylvanians on the 
first appearance of their prosperity.” So 
they did the Dutch settlement of Nw York ; 
and they have continued, to this day, to be 
envyers of other people's prosperity, and dis- 
turbers of the public peace. The late terri- 
ble war is their work. ‘The preseat anarchy 
and uncivilizati»n is their wor . The hate 
and violence that deprave public and pri- 
‘vate life is their work. Puritanism is the 
disease and anguish of our unhappy coun- 
try. Puritanism in the pulpit, in the State- 
house, in the Court-house, and everywhere 
else. Puritanism, which hung witches, 
drowned the Baptists, burned the Quakers, 
and scourged humanity whenever and wi.ere- 
ever it got the power! ‘That is what ails us 
—Puritanism ! 


—An enthusiastic Radical editor calls the 
horrible vixen, Anna Dickinson, ‘‘a buck- 
some lass.” ‘In the popular sense of that 
word, it might as well be applied to a she by- 
ena. But the old meaning of ‘‘ buxom” was 
yielding or consenting. Thus Milton, in Para- 
dise Lost,” says : 

“And up and down unseen, 

Wing silently tue buxom air embalmed 

With odors.’ 

And again : 
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“With stealy wing 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air.” 


Perhaps buxom is a corruption of bough- 
some, and means yielding or consenting. But 
even in this sense it is not applicable to Anna 
Dickinson, unless, perhaps, she is so to the 
negro whom she calls her “dear friend,” 
Fred, D uglass. 


—In a late speech Wendell Phillips calls 
char pagne ‘‘a sickly beverage of odern in- 
veniion.” Not such a very modern inven- 
tion either ; for in Thomas Shadwell’s come- 
dy of The Virtuoso, published in 1676, we 
find this sentence : 


‘’Tis a wonder they do not come as the 
sparks do to a play-house, full of champagne, 
venting very much noise, and very little wit.” 


—The following ancient anti-Cromwellian 
verses, which were sung by all the friends of 
the murdered Charles, with a slight varia- 
tion, will serve the frien Is of President John- 
son, against the murderous “‘ Radicals” who 
are threatening to hang him : 

« We'll bore a hole in Cromwell’s nose, 

And put there-n a string, 


An | drag him up and down the town, 
For killing Charles, our king. 


** And when we thrice have dragged him so, 
And made his nose full sore, 

We'll pull the same string out again, 
And serve him so no more,” 


But we are afraid if the people once get a 
string in the nose of the Ridical Congress, 
they will be less merciful than the old song 
proposed to be to Cromwell. 


—The papers describe Parson Brownlow 
as having lost all his flesh, and presenting a 
most frightfully cadaverous appearance. 
There is an old verse which suits his case ex- 
actly : 

«The sunken cheek and lantern jaw, 

Betray the venomed, restless mind ; 


Whose only solace is to prey 
Upon the sorrows of mankind.” 


—A shallow critic tells us that “it is not 
the custom of great and refined authors to 
find fault with their own tim s” More non- 
sense! The most refined of authors, Horace, 
must have thought the men of his time were 
great liars, for he says : 
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«“ Truth is now no more.” 
So Persius advises his readers to 
“Reject the nauseous praises of the times.” 


Juvenal accuses hs times of being very 
dishonest, for he says : 


‘* Now all men act the player.” 


Jesus Christ calls the leading men of his 
time 


** A generation of vipers.” 
The truth is, that only low and mean au- 
thors have generally flattered and spared the 
vices of their times. 


—Shakspeare makes King Richard offer 
his kingdom for a horse. We are tempted 
to offer a republic for a man—for a genuine 
man; one such man might rave us. We 
have millions of politicians and ‘patriots,’ but 
no man. The country, for the want of a man, 
is as badly off as the priestess of Pirapus, 
who, according to Petronius, declared, Utique 
nostra regio tam possis deum quam hominem 
invenire—that is, ‘‘certainly our part of the 
town abounds so with deities, that. you may 
sooner find a god than a man.” The case of 
our country is similar. We can sooner find 
a million of deified patriots than one genuine, 
earnest; honest man. It is manhood we 
want—pluck—courage. But it is not mere 
politics has eaten out the heart of manhood, 
We are a nation of politicians, and therefore 
a nation of knaves. What we need to be 
saved from is from politicians. Abolition- 
ism, disunionism, and a hundred other de- 
vilisms, all come of politicians. 


—We are aware that some of our frie«ds 
thought us a littie too severe upon Raymond 
and the Philadelphia Conve tion. But we 
think that results have a good deal more *han 
justified all we said on that subject. The 
Philadelphia Convention, as we predicted it 
would, did harm to the President's own 


cause. It undoubtedly resulted in the elec- 
tion of a greater number of Radicals toCon- 
gress than would otherwise have been chosen. 
It simply introduced new elements of dis, 
gust and apathy into the Democratic party, 
without the addition of any strength. We 
do not betieve that in a single State the full 
Democratic vo.e was out in the late elections, 
In New York and New Jersey we know it was 
not ; and our advices from reliable judges in 
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other States lead us to the same conclusion 
in relation to them. In hunting after phan- 
tom ‘Conservative Republican” votes, we 
have failed to get out all the Democratic 
votes. In no State his the full Democratic 
vote been polled for the Jast five years; nor 
do we believe it will ever be polled again, 
until the party, in its platform and nomi- 
nees, returns to time-honored and sacred 
principles. What is now called * loyally” is 
the same trator to our theory of govern- 
ment that it was in the Revolution. That is 
the judgment of by far the most virtuous 
and intelligent portion of the Democratic 
party. That judgment will only deepen and 
strengthen wth time. If the late elections 
have not convinced the political policy deal- 
ers of hat, they are beyond the reach cf an 
intelligen': judgment. 


—The Hon. C. L. Vallan igham, in a late 
very able speech, used the following tan- 
guage: 

*¢T am a Democrat, and ever intend to be, 
a@ ‘Democrat, without prefix or affix. Yes ; 
for one at least, I mean to be, by your con- 
sent, 1 membe. of a Convention—a un tional 
Convention—to nominate Democratic candi- 
dates for Pre ident and Vice-President in 
1868, thougu that-Convention should be no 
larger than a County Convention ; and for 
one, | mean to cast my vote for those Demo- 
cratic candidates, though ihey should receive 
no more votes than Jas, G. Birney in 1844.” 


It was precisely that kind of persistence 
and fidelity to a bad principle that tinaliy n- 
abled the traitorous Abolitionists to throw 
down the pillars of our government ; and we 
have no way to rear them again but bya sim- 
ilar persistence and fidelity to fundamental 
principles on our part. Lhis miserable spawn 
of a cowurd's or sluggard’s mind, policy, 1s all 
the time educating the people in precise y 
the wrong d rection. It is really playing in- 
to the hands of the enemy. We cordially 
second Mr. Vallandigham’s determination as 
wise and patri.tic. We believe that such is 
the fixed purpose of hund.eds of thousands 
of sagacious men. In our opinion a greater 
curse cannot befall our couutry, or the com- 
mon cause of liberty, than an attempt to re- 
construct the temple of the Union upon what 
is now impudent'y and lyingly called a basis 
of loyalty. As the word is used by the Radi- 
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cal traitors, and their becrimed or hesotted 
all es, we spit upon it, just as our patriotic 
forefuthers did. We shail never knowingly 
vote for any man who wears this Radical 
traitor’s designation of loyalty. If it does 
not mean an outright traitor, it means a sneak. 


—We believe that President Johnson fan- 
cies that he possesses somewhat of the de- 
cision and pluck of President Jackson, But 
were Jackson living, and in his place. he 
would, we think, set this revolution wy rump 
of a Congress reeling into subsidence under 
the well-ap, lied authority of the Constitu- 
tion. If one portion of the States attempt 
to (ject the other portion from representa- 
tion, the ejected have aright to call upon 
the executive to enforce the constitutional 
rights of the injured party. T e issue is al- 
ready made by the Radicals, and if Jackson 
were in the Presidential chair, they would 
very quick find their quietus under the whole- 
some pressure of constitutional aw. ‘Ihe 
mistuke is in admitting this faction of revo- 
lutiopists, this traction of State representation 
to be Conyress. As long as the Pres.dent 
continues to act upon the basis .f this mis- 
tuke, we se- little hope of his being able to 
preserve the Constitution of our country. 
if one-half or two-thirds of the States may, 
after ejecting from their seats the other half 
or thi.d, proceed to pass laws tu govern the . 
whole, then the Constitution is entirely over- 
thrown, and the republic is ended. The 
whole of Lincolu’s administration was a dic- 
tutorship, and not a Presidency. After his 
death Congress grasped at his b.ovdy icta- 
forial mantle. And this is precisely its fight 
with Mr. Johnson ; or perhaps we may say 
that Lincoln was the tool of Congressionul dic- 
talorship,.nd Mr.Johnson refusing to b such 
a ool, has become the great cbject of Con- 
gressional wrath. Mr. Johnson ta ks well, 
and acts well; but he leaves nearly ail the 
power of official station in the hands of hls 
enemies ; .o they are cutting his throat with 
his own patronage. Perhaps it is not an evi- 
dence of a want of pluck, but there is cer- 
tainly sometiiing wanting in such a policy. 

—The Round Table calls Lincoin ‘the 


swe+t and noble Lincoln.” Wouldn't a rose 
by some other name smell as sweet ? 
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2 

1st.—It is written for all classes of readers; for, though called 
a “ Youth’s History,” it is equally well adapted to adults. 

2d—It is not a Child’s History—baby talk; but a clear 
account, in plain language, of the war and its causes; just such 
a book as business men, merchants, farmers, mechanics, laborers, 
etc., will want to read, and after they have read it, give to their 
children to read. 

3d.—It is admirably adapted to schools, academies, and col- 
leges, and is being already introduced in many seminaries of 
learning. Its style is easily understood by any intelligent youth 
of twelve years of age. 

4th.—It is an admirable political text-book ; for the first chap- 
ters, containing the origin of political parties in this country, is 
information that every politician and statesman needs and must 
have, if he would understand American politics; and it is not 
accessible in any form so cheap and concise as this. 


5th.—It is the cheapest War History published. Some of the 
war books are outrageous swindles. This “Youth’s History,” at 
$1.50, contains more reading matter than some works published 
and sold for $3.00! Itis compactly printed—no waste paper—and 
is 50 cents below the usual price of books of its size and style. 


6th.—It¢ is the only History of the War from a Democratic or 
State Rights standpoint; and if Democrats ever expect to stem 
the tide of delusion now overwhelming our country, they must 
encourage Democratic literature ; they must educate a generation 
to understand the principles of our Government, and the objects 
of the Abolition leaders. 


7th.—Every honest member of “ the Republican party” ought 
to buy this book, and read,it; for nine-tenths of them are unaware 
of the real purposes of their leaders, and this book shows jist what 
those purposes have been and now are. Every member of that 
party, who does not intentionally wish to injure his country, ought 
by all means to buy and read this book. 
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Sent by Mail. post-paid, for $1.50. Ad:tress 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 162 Nassau St., New York. 
*.* AGENTS WANTED EvERYWHERE to canvass for Subscribers to this 
Work. Agents are now making from $20 to $75 per week ia selling it. They 
say they can make $5 selling this history, where they do $1 in canvassing for 
larger works. The price is no objection to it, an important advantage to every 
Agent. It is emphatically raz Book ror THE MILLION. 
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(#rom the New York Express.) 


Asifin reply toarecent Harper publication, all on one side, and therefore calculated not 
to educate, but to mis-educate the rising generation, we have this publication. The vin- 
dication of the principles of the South, which led to the wax, is historically powerful, if 
not unanswerable. It is shown that the negro agitation of 1860 was seized upon by the 
Abolitionists of the North to break up the Union of the States, otherissues having failed 
before. The constitutional right of secession, as it existed before the war settied to the 
contrary, is very effectively set forth. Then comes a bricf record ofall the great events 
of the civil war. * * This publication of Van Evrie, Horton & Co. is cer- 
tainly one of the best of the kind, and in certain quarters wili meet with great favor and 
success. 


[from the New Orleans Crescent.) 


We have received from the publishers, Van Evrie, Horton & Co., New York, a very 
neat volume of 884 pages, entiticd ‘*A Youth’s History ofthe Great War from 1861 to 
1865.” We have examined this volume with some care, and are particularly pleased with 
it. It comes nearer to being a fair exposition of the facts of history, both as to the ori- 
gin ofthe war and its events, thanany we have yet seen froma northern source. It 
should be put in the hands of the rising generation to keep their minds from being led 
astray. The book is handsomely bound, and has several fine illustrations. 


(From the Philadelphia Age.) 


Van Evrie, Horton & Co., of New York, have sent us a book entitled ‘‘ A Youth’s His- 
tory of the Great Civil War.” Illustrated with sixteen engravings on wood. This work 
is designed to furnish the youth of our country an impartial history of the great was 
through which we have just passed. The minds of our youth are being poisoned and mis- 
educated by the false histories by the Abolitionists, and it is of great importance that 
the real disunionists, as they are now proving themselves to be, shall be properly por- 
trayed. The great importance of a sound juvenile literature has long been felt and ac- 
knowledged, and as this is the first attempt to furnish it, the publishers respectfully so- 
licit the encouragement ofthe public. Jt is just such a book as every Democrat, North 
or South, ought to place in the hands of his children, to givethema correct idea of the late 
war and tis causes. : 


[Prom the Mobile Advertiser.) 


The necessity for such works has been deeply felt ever since the close of the war. This 
is the first history of the kind expressly intended for the young, that has been published, 
and as such will be warmly welcomed. Although adapted to the comprehension of the 
young, it will interest the reader of any ave, and forms a very convenient compend of 
the history ofthe war. * * * The work is so vast an “pe upon any- 
thing ofthe kind heretofore published, that it deserves, and no doubt will meet with 
great success. 


[From the Malone (N. ¥.) Gazette.) 


The Youth’s History, published by Van Evrie, Horton & Oo., ought to form a part of 
every library in the land, and no Democrat having $1 50 to spare ought to neglect to send 
for a copy. 

(From the Erie (Pa.) Observer.) 


It is the only cheap wo. jiving an idea of the late war and its causes as seen from a 


State Rights standpoint. .\ few of the opening chapters are devoted to tracing the ori- 
gin of the disputes bet ~ the northern and southern States, which is done in a graphic 
and unanswerablesty . ‘ne author shows that there were two parties in the formation 
of the Government, 01. iring a Democratic Constitution, tie other one ofa Monarch- 


ical character, and thut these parties, first represented by Hamilton and Jefferson, al- 
ways have been, an’! noware, antagonistic to each other. The narrative of the four 
years’ struggle is written in clear and concise language that a youth of ten can readily 
comprehend. Agents are wanted in all sections, and can doubtless realize largely from 
the sale of the book. 

[From the Lynchbury (Vu.) Republican.) 


We cheerfully recommend this little volume to the favor ofthe southern people. Its 
tone is boldand manly. The introductory chapters, which trace the struggle which cul- 
minated in war to the antagonistic theroies of Jciferson and Hamilton, and the long feud 
ofthe Federalist and Republican parities, convey much useful information, which no sim- 
ilar work we know of embraces. ® In general its style is fluent, correct 
andclear and we should be glad to know of its being in the hands of our southern youth. 


| “rom the Mobtle Tribune.] 


In the main, the book is admirably calculated to interest and instruct not only south- 
ern but northern readers, und to remove some of the prejudices of the latter people. We 
sincerely hope the author may be rewarded for his efforts to lift the scales from the eyes 
of prejudice and give « just and impartial history to the youth ofthe country of the terri- 
ble struggle through which they have passed. The publishers have our cordial good wish- 
es for their success, and we cheerfully recommend the book to the reading public. 


KS” Sez rue ornEeR Sipe, 
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The First an Inferior Race-The Latter its Normal Condition. 
BY J. H. VAN EVRIE, M. D. 
(THIRD FEDITION NOW READY.) 


One Vol., 12mo., pp. 339. Price, $1.50. Illustrated with Four Cuts, Showing the 
Difference between White Men and the Negro. 





The author of this work assumes, as a starting-point, that the subordinate. position of 
|| the Negro, as always existing in Ameriean society, is not a condition of slavery at all, but the 
natural relation of an inferior to a superior race. and that whatever evils, if any, existed in 
Southern society, were referable to a failure to strictly embody the natural inferiority of the 
}| Negro in the Civil Law, and not to any error in the fundamental organism or theory of that 
H! society, which is based on a great and everlasting truth. His work is divided into two parts. 

First, the specific and radical differences of the races are examined. The color, figure, hair, 
| features, language, senses, brain, &c., of the Negro are shown to be only the more palpable 
specialties, out of a thousand similar ones, separating the Negro from the White Man. Why, 
when, or how the Creator saw fit to thus order things, the author regards as immaterial. He 
i, simply starts with the facts as they exist. After the Negro is shown to be a different human 
| being, physically and mentally, his proper relations to the White Man are discussed ; also, 
Mulattoism, and its ultimate extinction. showing the impossibility of interunion, like cog- 
nate branches of the white race—a very important and but little understood branch of the 
+} subject. The position assumed in this work is entirely new and distinct from that presented 
by any other writer; and founded, as it is, upon facts and unavoidable inferences from them, 
it is believed presents at last the true philosophy of this distracting question. 


SOUTHERN WEALTH AND NORTHERN PROFITS. 


As exhibited in Statistical Facts and Official Figures. By THOMAS 
PRENTICE KETTELL, late Editor of the “Democratic Re- 
view.” Pp. 187. Price, 50 Cents. 

The value of Negro labor,and its important bearings on commercial and industrial re- 
sources, are shown most conclusively in this work. Mr. Kerrett, acknowledged the most able 
statistician of this country, shows from the Census Reports how so-called slavery produced im- 
mense wealth at the South, and how the expenditure and AccumuLation of that WratrH at 
Tae Nort stimulated industry, employed shipping, constructed palaces, built railroads, occu- 
pied lands, raised rents, impelled trade, and conferred affluence upon many, and competence 
upon all. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 
Opinion of Chief Justice TANEY, with an Introduction by Dr. J. 
H. VAN EVRIE. Also, an Appendix, containing an Essay on 
the Natural History of the Prognathous Race of Mankind. By 
Dr. 8. A. CARTWRIGHT, of New Orleans. Pamphlet, 48 pages 
octavo. Price, 25 Cents. 
This important decision, enunciatory of the relation of the Negro to our form of govern- 


ment, is much enhanced in value by the articles of Dk. Van Evrre and Dr. CaRTwRriGHt, ex- 
planatory of the Negro Race. 


HISTORY OF THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Being the substance of Three Lectures on the Colonial, Revolution- 
ary and Constitutional Periods of American History, with an 
Appendix, containing the Constitution of the United States and 
the Virginia ani Kentucky Resolutions of °98, 99. By C. 
CHAUNCEY BURR. Price, 25 Cents. 


This is a popular work, adapted to general circulation, and meeting with a rapid sale. 



































TRUE NATURE AND CHARACTER 


OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Being a Review of Judge Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States. By Abel P. Upshur. Octavo, 134 pages. Price, $1.00. 
This is considered the best essay defining the powers of the Federal Government ever 
written. Judge Upshur, its author, was Secretary of the Navy under President Tyler, and 


was killed at the bursting of the great gun on board the Princeton in 1842. He was a very 
able man. 


LETTERS OF MAJOR JACK DOWNING, 


Of the Downingville Militia, on “Lincoln and the War.” With Portrait of 
the Major, and seven other Capital Illustrations, 12mo,, 254 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a humorous series of letters, written in Yankee style, which appeared in the 
Cavoasran and Day-Boox during the time they were denied the use of the mails. The 
Johnstown, (Pa.) Democrat says :—‘‘ This book contains more fun than anything that has 
made its appearance since the war commenced.’’ The Baltimore Post says :—‘‘ The Book is 
worth three times its price.”’ 


SUBGENATION. 


The Normal Relation of the Races. An Answer to “‘ Miscegenation.” 12mo., 
72 pages. Price, 25 Cents. 
This book was suppressed by Gen. Wallace in Baltimore, during the War, and the Book- 
seller fined $100 for selling it. 


THE COPPERHEAD MINSTREL. 


A Coice Collection of Democratic Poems and Songs for the Use of Clubs and 
the Social Circle. 60 pages, 12mo. Price, 25 Cents. 
This popular Songster has had a wide circulation, and is the only one of the kind now 
offered to the public. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ALMANAC. | 


A Political Compendium for 1856. 12mo., 96 pages. Price, 20 Cents. 
This Manual for 1866, to be continued now regularly each year, contains full Election 
Returns for 1860, 1864 and 1865 ; List of Newspapers suppressed by the Lincoln Administra- 
tion ; Chronology of 1865, of Battles, Acts of Congress, &c., &c. It contains matter to be had 
nowhere else, and is valuable and important to have at any time. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ALMANAC. 

A Political Compendium for 1867. 12mo., 96 pages. Price, 20 Cents. 

This Almanac, for 1867, contains full and Official Returns of all the Elections for 1866, 
compared with previous ones, the most important Acts of Congress, President Johnson’s Veto 
Messages, Lists of both the Old and New Congress, Statistical and other important informa- 
tion, and also a List of the Arbitrary Arrests made by Mr. Lincoln, compiled expressly for 
the Democratic Almanac for 1867. This List contains the name, cause of arrest, and term of 
imprisonment of each prisoner, so far as can be ascertained, and is the most remarkable doc- 
ument in the History of Lettres de Cachet ever published. 



























































THE ONLY HISTORY FROM A DEMOCRATIC STANDPOINT! 





NOW READY, 
A YOUTH’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


1 Vol. 16mo. 384 pp. ; with Illustrations, 416 pp. Price, $1.50. 





ILLUSTRATED with SIXTEEN ENGRAVINGS on WOOD by the BEST ARTISTS. 





This Work is designed to furnish the Youth of our country a candid and impartial History 
of the Great War through which we have just passed, from a Democratic standpoint. The 
minds of our Youth are being .poisoned and mis-educated by the false and partial Histories 
of the Abolitionists; and it is of great importance for the welfare of our country that the 
real Disunionists, as they are now proving themselves to be, shall be properly portrayed. 
The great importance of a sound juvenile literature has long been felt and acknowledged, 
and as this is the first attempt to furnish it, the Publishers respectfully solicit the encourage- 
ment of the public, and the assistance of the Democratic Press. Jt is just such a book as every 
Democrat, North or South, ought to place in the hands of his children, to give them a correct idea of the 
late War and its causes. 

A few of its opening chapters are devoted to tracing the origin of the disputes between the 
Northern and Southern States. The author shows that there were two parties in the forma- 
tion of our Government—one desiring a Democratic Constitution, the other one of a mon- 
archical character ; that these differences were represented by Alexander Hamilton on one 
side, and Thomas Jefferson on the other. 

He further shows that the old Hamiltonian, Federalist, ‘*Republican,’’ or Abolition party 
have been, from the beginning, trying to change the government from the plan on which it 
was formed, and in order to accomplish their purposes, finally seized hold of the negro ques- 
tion as a means to effect the utter overthrow of Republican institutions; that by professing 
great devotion to ‘‘freedom,’’ this party succeeded in deceiving thousands, particularly of 
the young men of our country, who, in the first flush of youthful patriotism, were seduced 
by its artful phrases into joining it. ’ 

After a few chapters on these points, the author takes up the narrative of the War, and 
gives, in concise and clear language, the story of the four years of blood and suffering through 
which we have passed. The style of the entire volume is such as to be easily understood by a child 
twelve years old: at the same time, it is adapted to adult readers,—making, in fact, an Illus- 
trated History of the War for the low price of $1.50 





THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1, THE WAR COMMENCED—JOHN BROWN | 6. PORTRAIT of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
RECEIVING RIFLES FOR HIS “KAN- | 7. 7 JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





SAS WORK.” 8. x ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 
2, OLD JOHN BROWN’S MURDER OF THE | 9. , GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 
DOYLE FAMILY. 10. "4 “STONEWALL JACKSON. 
8. THE CHARGE OF THE TEXAS BRIGADE | 11. 2 ‘* ULYSSES 8, GRANT. 
AT GAINES’ MILLS. Me ‘“ “WM. T. SHERMAN. 
4. THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE “MONI- | 13. Me “ - WADE HAMPTON. 
TOR” AND THE “ VIRGINIA.” | 14, “ GEO, B. McCLELLAN. 
5. ABOLITION OFFICERS DRIVING NE- | 15. si HON. C.L VALLANDIGHAM. 
GROES FROM PLANTATIONS. 16. a JOHN WILKES BOOTH. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 162 NASSAU STREET (Printine-Hovse Square), N. Y. 





«@ Agents wanted to Circulate it all over the United States. Send for Terms. 
































CLUBS FOR 1867! CLUBS FOR 1867!! 





White Supremacy=State Sovereiguty—Federal Union. 





NEW YORK DAY-BOOK, 
For 1867. 


Tue New York Day-Boox began its Sixteenth Volume on the 6th of October last, and ifany endorse- 
ment were needed of its course, it might be found in the fact that it has the largest circulation of any Demo- 
cratic Paper inthe World! This circulation, too, has been attained, not as the organ of mere ‘‘ Party De- 
mocracy,”’ but as the exp nent of those genuine and liberal principles of human government, which seek to 
adapt the civil law to the laws of God. Recognizing the organic fact that Negroes are a distinct species of 
men, it holds it to be a manifest duty to adapt civil government to nature’s fiat. And, with unbounded confi- 
dence in the final triumph of this Truth, it never seeks to avoid a conflict with Abolitionism, but labors to 
explode the wretched delusion that different beings can perform the same duties, or ought to be chargeable 
with like responsibilities. And, profoundly convinced that there can be no real peace nor prosperity for our 
country until these natural distinctions are recognized, as they were in the OLp Union and the Op Const1- 
TUTION, itseeks to undo all the wrongs and outrages which the Abolition revolution has inflicted upon our 
country. In this mission it knows no such word as fail, for as God liveth, Truth shall yet triumph over 
Error, and the reign of the latter is always only commensurate with the ignorance or cowardice of mankind. 
Tue Dar-Boox appeals to nll men who recognize the fact that human progress and well-being ara insepara- 
bly allied to humar enlightenment and intelligence, to aid and support it in dispelling the fundamental 
errors that have ruied our country and which will yet, unless dissipated, drag it down, not only to bankruptcy, 
but plunge it into all the horrors of a war of races, and: the disgusting Mongrelism of Mexico and Central 
America. 

Besides its political features, Toe Day-Boox is a live newspaper in every respect. It is notreprinted 
from a daily, and is the only paper of its class from New York made up EXPRESSLY for weekly circulation. 
Every item is prepared open for its columns, and its News Summary, Family Reading, and Agricultural 
Articles, make it the most COMPLETE WEEKLY PAPER PUBLISHED. It has full and complete Reports 
of all the New York Cattle, Grain, Provision and Cotton Markets, and a Weekly Review of Financial 
Matters. 








TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy, one year, “ - “ - ~ - - - $2 00 
Three Copies, one year, - - - - - - ~ - 5 50 
Five Copies, one year, and one to the getter-up of the Club, 10 00 
Ten Copies, one year, 7 aii a a 17 50 
Additional Copies, ~ - - - - ~ - ~ 175 
Twenty Copies, ome year, - - - - - - - - 30 00 
Send for Specimen Copies and handbills for use, wherever they can be advantageously distributed, and 
give us the names and post-office addresses of all who would be likely to subscribe or get up Clubs. 


CLUBS! CLUBS!! CLUBS!!! 


Tae Day-Boox has very rarely employed asingle agent for extending its circulation, but has relied 
upon theindividual exertions of patriotic mer, and the inducement of reducing its prices to CLUBS, so as to 
give the subscriber the benefit of the commission usually taken by agents. It is furnished to CLUBS AT 
COST PRICES, and every person who approves of its principles is requested and urged to act as agent for it 
in his own neighborhood, get up C/ubs and send on subscriptions. 

Tus Day-Boox and OLp Guarop for 1867 will be sent together for $4 50. Tue Oty Guarp will be sent 
in place of extra copies, if desired, by enclosing fifty cents extra. Address, giving post-ottice, county and 


State in full, , 
VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers, 
No. 162 Nassau Strect, New York. 
@@” Papers copying the above Prospectus, and sending a marked copy, will be entitled to-an exchange. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Lafayette (Oregon) Courier says:—This sterling Democratic publication, Tae New Yorr Day- 
Boox}comes to us regularly, gnd has come to be regurded by usas adesideratum in our sanctum. ‘The Eii- 
tor, Dr. Van Evrie, is one of the ablest, as well as one of the boldest political writers of whom we haveuny 
knowledge. He designates things by their right names, and dares to beard the lionin hisden. When we 
first became a reader of Tur Day-Buvok, years ago, we were astonished at the audacity (as we then viewed 
the subject) of the positions assumed in its columns on the question of ‘slavery.’ It fearlessly promulguted 
the do-trine that the social subordination, miscalled slavery, of the Negro in America, was his normal condi- 
tion—a position in soviety exactly suited to his con ‘ition, capacity and wants; that his relation to the white 
or superior race was one dictated and shaped by Him who planned our being, and governs the destinies of 
nations in accordance with the enlightenment of the people thereof, and their conformity to His laws; and 
that to interfere with this relation was an innovation upon His wisdom, and would entail untold disaster 
upon both races. All this we have had verified during the last five years. Indeed, the present editor of Tue Day- 
Book, in commenting upon a correspon/ence written by ourself in 1856, for that paper, predicted in a supposed 
contingency, very nearly the same character ofa war, together with its results, as has disgraced the American 
name during tho tirst halfof this decale. Tne Day-Book was, of course, under the ban during the war, as 
all papers and all persons were, who were possessed of the*manhood and honesty to say that black was not 
white. It is now, however, out in allits wonted vigor, pouring huge volleys of reason and common sense 
into the ranks of disunion abolitionism. 
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GROVER & BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES 


Were Awarded the Highest Premiums at the State Fairs of 





NEW YORK, 5 RSs KENTUCKY, 





VERMONT, SQ TENNESSEE, 
NEW JERSEY, ; a MISSOURI, 
PENNSYLVANIA, , rx Yr) Ba ALABAMA, 


OHIO, AM \ ee ia a) «—«s MISSISSIPPI, 


INDIANA, \ HES a VIRGINIA, 
MICHIGAN, VN ie mencan. BE N. CAROLINA, 
WISCONSIN, Re, rece Ma CALIFORNIA, 
JOWA, all OREGON, 


AT THE FAIRS OF THE 

American Institute, Franklin Institute, Maryland Institute, Massachusetts Mechan- 

ics’ Association, Pennsylvania Mechanics’ Institute, St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanics’ Association, 

Andfat numerous Institutes and County Fairs, including all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the 

three years. First Prizes have also been awarded, these Machines at the Exhibitions of 
LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, LINZ, BESANCON, BAYONNE, 8T. DIZIER, CHALONS, 
And they have been furnished, by special command, to the 
Empress of France, Empress of Austria, Empress ef Russia, Empress of Brazil, Queen 
of Spain, and Queen of Baverla. 
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THE GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 
ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


1. They sew direet from tht spools, and require no rewinding of thread’) 


2. They are more easily understood and used, and less liable to derangement than other 
machines, 


8. They are capable of executing perfectly, without change of adjustment, a much greater 
variety of work than other machines. 


4. The stitch made by these Machines is much more firm, elastic and durable, especially 
upon articles which require to be washed and ironed, than any other stitch. 


5. This stitch, owing to the manner in which the under thread is inwrought, is much the 
most plump and beautiful in use, and retains its pluapness and beauty even upon articles fre- 
quently washed and ironed until they are worn out. 


6. The structure of the seam is such that, though it be cut or broken at intervals of’unly/a 
few/stitches, it will neither open, run, nor ravel, but remains firm and durable. ‘ ; 


7. Unlike other{machines, these fasten both ends of the seam by their own operatio~. 


"8 With these Machines, while silk is used upon the right or face side of the seam, cotton 
may be used upon the other side without lessening the strength or durability of the seam. 
This can be done on no other machine, and is a great saving upon all articles stitched or made 
up with silk. 

9. These Machines, in addition to their superior merits as instruments for sewing, py a 
change of adjustment, easily learned and practiced, execute the most beautiful and permanent 
embroidery and ornamental work. 

GROVER & BAKER S. M. CO., 


495 Broadway, New York. 
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The Only Demadratip Magazine Published i in thet ‘United States, 
Vol. V. AGAIN ENLARGED YY 1867. 


——_—0-@ o——_ 


THE OLD GUARD 


Monthly Magazine, 
DevOTED 10 LITERATURE, SCIBNCE AND ART, AND THE POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF 176 & f87 


CHAUNCEHEY BURR, Editor. 


* ese Oe ee ee 


Tue success of Tur O.p GuaRD has been as remarkable, asit ought to be gratifying, to the friends 
of a true American literature. It has steadily doubled its circulation each year of its publi- 
cation, and its Publishers have found it necessary to annually enlarge it, to meet the full 
expectations of its patrons, as well as to realize their own ideal of A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY 
LITERARY MAGAZINE, combined_with sound political principlés. To still further carry 
out this design, Tux Orv Guarp for 1867 will be printed on new type throughout, and 
ENLARGED “SIXTEEN ADDITIONAL PAGES, making in all nearly ONE THOUSAND 
PAGES of reading matter yearly for the low price of three dollars! Arrangements have also 
been made to secure the very best literary talent of the country. Wm. Gilmore Simms, Esq., 
of §. C., the peer of Cooper and Irving, will commence in the January No. a thrilling 
Romance, written expressly for Tun Oxy Guarp, entitled, ** Joscelyn: a Tale of the Revo- 
lution” —taking the readers back to the birth of the American principle of government, and 
introducing them to the rebels of 1776. John Esten Cooke, Esq., of Va. (author of “SURRY 
OF EAGLE’S NEST,’’ &c., &c.), will furnish a series of graphic sketches, entitled, ** The 
Battles of Virginia ; ;” while our present corps of contributors, with Some new ones, , will 
continue to furnish articles —making the Magazine second to none in point of literary 
attractions and ability. 

Politically, Tux O1p Guarp will stand in the future as in the past, faithfully guarding the 
CONSTITUTION as it came from the hands of Washington, without acquiescing in any of the 
subversions, under the title of ‘‘amendments ’’ It wil! be continued upon the grand idea that 
‘‘all is not lost,’’ while virtue and imtelJigence remain with any portion of the people. It 
will assert, as it has for the past four years of its existence, in the face of Bastiles and threats 
of mobs and imprisonment, the sacred truth, that among a free people, the only ‘* fifabarbiter’’ 
is CONSENT, and that the sword is “‘ the final arbiter’’ of nothing but despotism. Conifidentl 


| relying upon the patriotic support of all who would discourage the circulation of that pestilent 


ligerature which has sown broadeast the seeds of sectional hate and animosity, Tux Op Guarp 


| steps upon the threshold of the. New Year. with anticipations of increased circulation and 
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an enlarged sphere of usefulness. 


THRMS, CASH IN ADVANCH: 
One Copy, Ge year. - + - > ” - - _ $3 00 


Two Copies, - - - : : ~ ” 5 50 
Four Copies, - ” - - ~ < “ . ‘ 10 00 
Five Copies, and one we. the wiiibeivieds ed the Clab, . . 14 60 
Ten Copies, pi * . 25 00 
Twenty Copies, ~ ** . = i - - 45 00 





The slight advance in Club rates over last year is more than doubly repaid-in the additional pages and | 


increased literarymttractions. 


In remitting by mail, a Post Office Order or Draft.on New York, payable to the order of the Publishers, is | 
preferable to bank notes, as, should the Order or Draft be lost or sto en, it can be rénewed without loss. If | 


neither of these can be procured, send United States or National Bank Notes. 


The Magazine is always stopped when the term of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give notice | 


of discontinuance. Additions to Clubs at Club Rates. It is not required that all the members ofa Club 
be at the same Post Office, 


Subscriptions may-commence with any number. When no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes. to begin with the January number, the first one of the volume, and back numbers will be | 


sent accordingly. 
The oolieee on Tue OLp Gvarp is 24 cents a year, payable quarterly, semi-yearly.or yearly, at the office 
where réceived. 
As Tue OLD Guaxrp is stereotyped, back volumes can eee be furnished, Vols. I. and IT. at $2 
copy. Vol. IIT., for 1865, $3 00. Vol. IV., 1866, $4 00. sen paid. The Complete Set, $11, p het a 
ingle Copies, "twenty- -five cents. Specimen Oapies sent Twenty cents. 


All letters should be addressed as follows : 
VAN EVRIE, HORTON & Co., Publishers, No. 162 Manila ies, N.Y. 


A MACNIFICENT PREMIUM.—We will send per express, carefully boxed, a Grover & Baker Sewing | 
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Machine, to any one who will send us, at any one time, THIRTY SUBSC TRIBERS to Tue OLp Guarp, at 


$3 00 each, The regular manufacturers’ price is $55. No such opportunity to circulate a superior 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, and secure a first-class FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, was ever offered. The 
Subscribers may be sent. to different Post Offices. 
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